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PREFACE. 


[N penning the following descriptive account of 

the doings of the Imperial Light Infantry in the 
great South African War, the writer has in no way 
made any historical record of the stirring events 
that preceded the Relief of Ladysmith, but has 
merely given impressions of the campaign as seen 
from the ranks. ‘The account embraces the period 
from the date of the enrolment of the battalion on 
November 11th, 1899, to their final disbandment on 
July 15th, 1901, and was written mainly as a 
memento for those who had served during that 
exciting phase of the struggle preceding the retreat 
of the Boers from Natal. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OWARDS the close of a stormy and tempestuous passage round. 
from Delagoa Bay to Durban just after the Boers had staked 

the existence of their country to the God of war, a small party could 
have been seen huddled up in the bow of the Avondale Castle eagerly 
scanning the horizon in the hope that possibly they might chance to 
descry the Bluff Lighthouse, which meant to them the termination 
of a period of acute misery, for the vessel was crowded with a 
heterogeneous crowd of Rand Refugees—people who through one 
cause or another, had delayed their departure from the Golden City 
until the very last moment, and then hurriedly packed their trunks 
with that frowsy collection of evil smelling ‘household goods which 
the lower classes invariably seem to accumulate, and with their 
numerous progeny invaded the vessel. Every nook and cranny of 
the huge vessel seem peopled, and the wet and slippery deck had its 
complement of bedraggled and woebegone inhabitants, the majority 
suffering severely from the tortures of sea-sickness. Comfort under 
these conditions was entirely out of the question, and it was with a 
great sigh of relief when the liner passed down the Bluff channel 
and was safely moored to the quay. After the blatant vice that was 
openly carried on in the Portuguese town, with all its attendant 
horrors in the way of drunken brawls and street fights, the order 
and quietude that prevailed in the English port came as a pleasant 
surprise. The Quays were lined with well-dressed men and women, 
many of whom came into the boat on errands of mercy, for the 
various relief committees were largely represented, and under their 
tender tutelage the miserable women and children, typical examples 
of the derelicts of humanity, were promptly taken charge of and placed 
in comfortable homes, where all their immediate wants were attended to. 
All this work was carried on with such celerity that within a couple 
of hours after our arrival, not a single one of our two thousand 
companions could be seen Durban at this time was in a perfect 
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ferment of excitement, the Boer Commandoes had crossed the Berg 
and occupied the northern portions of Natal without a struggle, and 
it was not until General Penn Symons with a force of three thousand 
men met them at Talana Hill that they met with any opposition. 
The Boers, who were in great force, here received their first check, 
though the English did not find themselves in a position to follow up 
their advantage, and General Yule, who had assumed command 
when General Symons was mortally wounded, decided to fall back 
on Ladysmith and strengthen the garrison there. In rapid succession 
the battles of Tinta Myoni and Hlandslaagte were fought; but 
the Boers, though losing heavily in the latter engagement, were not 
checked in their advance, and within a few days had drawn a tight 
cordon round Ladysmith, cutting off Sir George White, together with 
ten thousand men, from all communication with the outside world. 
Not content with investing the city, a strong column had crossed the 
Tugela and was rapidly advancing on Maritzburg. With the exception 
of a small number of regulars and between two and three thousand 
Natal Volunteers and other irregular corps, there was nothing to stem 
their victorious march onward, so that the usually somnolent town of 
Durban had worked itself into a fever of excitement, and its principal 
street was. crowded with an excited throng all day long and far into 
the night, eagerly discussing each new phase of the situation and 
greedily buying each new edition which the local papers kept issuing 
at rapid intervals. Offices were opened in various parts of the 
town and the enrolment of volunteers proceeded with apace. The 
mounted corps had no difficulty in getting their full complement of 
men, the only difficulty being in the selection of candidates, so many 
offering their services; the want of mounts also proved somewhat of 
a drawback, for though the English Government had already grasped 
the seriousness of the situation and were hurrying forward reinforce- 
ments, both of men and horses, still the start of the war found them so 
unprepared that those who were responsible for the defence of 
the colony found themselves in a very awkward position ; however, 
they did their utmost with the material at their command, and 
within a week or so, two fine corps, commanded respectively by 
Colonels Thorneycroft and Bethune, were ready to take the field. 
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On account of the scarcity of horses the authorities decided to raise 
an infantry battalion, to be known as the Imperial Light Infantry, and 
offices were opened in Pine Street, at the premises of the well-known 
Rand ex-detective A. Trimble. One week in Durban was sufficient 
to imbue all our party with martial ardour, and in company with 
about fifty others we found ourselves in the enrolling office, where 
three clerks were hard at work taking down the names of all those who 
wished to join. All daya constant stream of recruits poured in, who after 
signing their names were told that they would have to repair the next 
day to the racecourse, and there undergo a medical examination, and get 
sworn in. lJHarly next morning we set out for the appointed rendez- 
vous, which was not difficult to find, a long procession of all sorts and 
conditions of men wending their way thitherwards, and by the time 
we arrived, there must have been close on six hundred men on the 
ground. We were all marshalled in long lines, and Colonel Nash, 
who inspected us, asked each individual what kind of a marksman he 
was, and if their replies were in any way correct, he would have 
had under him absolutely the finest fighting regiment in the world, 
but unfortunately a trial at the butts a few weeks later proved that 
their capacity for lying was far in advance of their shooting abilities. 
On the conclusion of this cursory inspection, we were informed 
that all would have to pass the doctor, who had a room underneath 
the Grand Stand. This meant another weary wait of a couple 
of hours, as the men were sent in, in batches of ten at atime. At 
length our turn arrived, and in company with a number of others 
we were ushered into a dim and dingy apartment and ordered to 
strip. Two doctors were hard at work and subjected each candidate 
to a minute and rigid examination to discover any hidden ailment. 
This ordeal passed a move was made into another room where 
Adjutant Jackson presided over a huge board with lettering of 
various sizes. There each recruit, standing at a distance of ten 
paces from it, had to decipher and if successful passed out into the 
open to wait around until sworn in. The swearing-in process 
was a very simple affair, the men filed into a room until it resembled 
the Black Hole of Calcutta, and when it was found impossible 
to introduce another man Colonel Nash started reading the oath, 
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everyone repeating it after him, the only intelligible portion being, 
however, the end—‘ So help me God.” This business being satis- 
factorily disposed of, nothing now remained to be done but to settle 
down to camp life. Tents had already been pitched and the men 
even at this early date had commenced to settle down, though to 
many the business was novel. Like everything else the authorities 
were short of equipment, consequently the appearance of the 
battalion at this stage of the proceedings could hardly be termed 
prepossessing, for previous to obtaining uniforms everyone donned 
their oldest clothes, so that the casual onlooker could hardly have 
formed a favourable opinion of the corps, and this impression was 
further strengthened by the comments of the Press, to whose 
credit, however, it must be said that they made full amends after the 
battalion proved itself at the Battle of Spion Kop. 

Our principal duties at Durban were learning the goose step and 
other elementary drill, and the various drill instructors threw them- 
selves heart and soul into their business. As was to be expected ina 
corps the average age of which was more than thirty years, there were 
to be found many who proved veritable stumbling-blocks to their tutors, 
but nothing daunted, the drill sergeants stuck to their task, so that even 
the dullest recruit learnt something despite himself. There was one 
old colour-sergeant in particular, a man who had seen more than 
sixty summers, who was singularly indefatigable in his efforts to get 
his company into ship-shape. He had a voice of thunder and took 
a thorough interest in his work, and the way he handled his men 
was good to witness, he was wonderfully smart in detecting a false 
step, being, in fact, like a musician whose sense of harmony has 
been disturbed by a jarring note; and woe betide the unfortunate 
private who attempted what may be termed a double-shuffle, he 
spotted him at once and had him out before the company and slanged 
him so vigorously that that man wished, as a rule, he had never 
been born; but despite a rather acrid tongue, he was a kindly enough 
old man, and subsequently became a great favourite. The particular 
company to which we were assigned had as its commander, an 
officer whose attainments so far as drill was concerned, were of the 
most rudimentary description, and beyond right wheel, left wheel, 
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form fours, he never attempted anything more intricate. 

Tent life, especially when a large number of strangers are suddenly 
brought together, can hardly be described as an unmixed blessing; as 
may be imagined, privacy of any sort in a bell tent containing fifteen 
or sixteen men, with all their impedimenta, is out of the question, and 
when added to this, men used to roll up late at night full of whiskey 
and fight, and clamber into their places by making a door mat of 
your body, it will be at once seen that campaigning is not exactly . 
all sunshine. To make matters worse, nearly all the time we were 
in Durban a steady drizzling rain used to fall, and as our encampment 
was located on a naturally marshy soil, it became in a short 
time a quagmire, which, together with the sickening effluvium 
emanating from the damp blankets, made camp life anything but 
pleasant. To the other irregular corps who had been enrolled 
in Durban the privilege of a free entry to the baths had been 
granted, but the unfortunate Imperial Light Infantry had _per- 
force to bathe in the bay, close to where one of the main 
sewers of the town discharged its malodorous contents. At the best 
of times there was barely three feet of water at this spot, but of 
course it was considered good enough for the corps. Two weeks of 
this life was quite sufficient, and all were pleased when, at the 
beginning of December, orders were received for the battalion to be 
moved to headquarters at Maritzburg. 

Our departure from Durban can hardly be termed an im- 
pressive or martial spectacle, the two weeks stay on _ the 
racecourse had not improved our clothing, and as we marched 
down to the station, headed by the band of the Durban Model 
School, we did not excite much enthusiasm. Fortunately our 
stay at the station was of the briefest, three trains being in readiness, 
and with commendable promptitude the corps was entrained, and we 
moved away to the cheers of the railway officials, who, on this 
occasion, took the place of the ordinary public. It was on this 
journey to the capital that the members of the corps found that they 
had come under the meshes of military discipline, for on arriving at 
M’changa the bar was rigidly closed against us. Curses were both loud 
and deep, for many had left with parched throats under the impression 
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they would get their thirst relieved here. There was quite a 
crowd on the station at Maritzburg to meet us, and each 
man was presented with a slab of bread and bully, after 
consuming which we were marched up to camp just above Fort 
Napier for the purpose of being fitted out. The duties here 
were much the same as at Durban, with the addition of rifle 
exercise, these being served out. For three solid hours we were 
kept hard at it, either in skirmishing up and down the neighbouring 
hills, or else performing some useless drill so dear to the heart of 
the average drill instructor. To knock an irregular corps of this 
description into anything approaching the perfection attained by the 
regulars was a manifest impossibility, and yet that was what was 
attempted. There was usually an hour’s drill before breakfast, then 
a rest until nine, when we were had out again and made to go 
through some dreary and useless manceuvres. It usually took 
nearly five minutes to dress a line, first one sergeant would take his 
stand at the end and squint down the line, usually discovering that 
it bulged a few inches in the centre, to get the offending men into 
their proper positions invariably consumed some five minutes; then 
another sergeant, not to be outdone, did the same from the opposite 
end, wasting more valuable time. Hours upon hours were wasted 
trying to teach middle-aged men the proper way to present arms, 
some of the drill instructors getting almost apoplectic in their frantic 
endeavours to impart the valuable information as to the exact 
position of one’s fingers or other portions of one’s anatomy while 
going through this useless performance. Another imbecile and 
useless drill was that known as the firing exercise ; in this particular 
form of torture an officer stands in front of his squad, and after 
getting them to the ready gives the order to fix sights at five or six 
hundred yards as the case might be, the object being usually some 
tree, and then for the next ten minutes nothing can be heard but the 
snapping of triggers, though what good can come of it is difficult to 
understand, a quarter-of-an-hour at the butts would have been of 
infinitely more value than this clownish proceeding. While all 
these nonsensical exercises were being indulged in the Boers were 
rapidly advancing on Maritzburg, their scouts reaching a point only 
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twenty miles from the city. Fortunately Joubert, through fear of 
having his rear threatened, did not advance further, if he had 
Maritzburg was bound to have fallen, for beyond the Imperial Light 
Infantry and a few details of other regiments the town was totally 
devoid of troops. It was here that we were served out with our kit, 
and like everything else given to the corps it was of a most wretched 
description. Government seemed to have ransacked every Indian 
store both in Durban and Maritzburg, and bought up all the shoddy 
rubbish to be found; tin mugs and plates which could be purchased 
for a shilling a dozen were given out; the khaki clothing was 
of the flimsiest kind, and after a few days wear began to show signs 
of approaching dissolution, while as for the hats the first shower we 
had was sufficient to make them indistinguishable from a ruined 
cabbage leaf, and all those who had money promptly invested it in a 
respectable headgear. The overcoats, however, reached the lowest 
depth to which our commanders descended in the way of cheap 
equipment. It seems that some enterprising commissariat officer 
while rooting round the lumber rooms in Fort Napier, came across a 
huge stock of overcoats which had been peacefully reposing for 
many years in well deserved obscurity, being most probably 
condemned stock, for many of them were out of date at the time of 
the Crimean War. As they were utterly useless to every other 
corps, the authorities naturally considered that they would be just 
the thing for the Imperial Light Infantry, in fact it would be in 
keeping with the rest of the outfit, and consequently, one afternoon 
several wagon loads of this fetid rubbish drove up to the camp, and 
within a short space of time what would otherwise have been a 
smart and up-to-date looking corps was turned into a regiment that 
would have done excellent service as scarecrows, that is, to judge 
from appearances. 
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ANE had now begun to settle down to camp life in real earnest, 

and the non-coms. were rapidly evolving order out of chaos, 
duty rosters were instituted, and everyone prepared themselves for 
serious work; the various tents appointed their orderlies who had to 
take their turn in alphabetical order. Tent orderly was no sinecure 
at Maritzburg; the first thing in the morning tent orderly, in con- 
junction with the various other orderlies, had to draw rations for the 
company, such as bread, meat, vegetables, etc, after which they 
were laid out in front of the tents and a sergeant, who superintended 
proceedings, apportioned out to each tent the proper quantities. For 
these each orderly was responsible, and had to give each member of his 
tent his proper share, and woe betide the unfortunate orderly who made 
a mistake in giving out the rations, there was poured out on his head a 
wealth of language that would have turned a Billingsgate porter 
green with envy. This important function ended, the orderly had to 
rush off to get coffee, which he had to dole out carefully, for fifteen 
men had to be served and the pot was none too large. If bacon 
happened to be served out orderly had to “boss” it up, and was 
responsible that each man got his portion. Orderly duty at 
Maritzburg was peculiarly irksome; the camp was situated on a 
high hill, and the pots had to be taken down to the Umsindusi to be 
washed, a distance of nearly a mile. It always happened that when 
it was our turn bacon had been served out, so that besides the pot 
there were fifteen greasy plates and an equal number of knives and 
forks to be attended to. One day, however, in descending the steep 
bank, an unfortunate slip emptied the contents of the pot into the 
rushing stream, and before it was possible to get down to the rescue 
they were well on their way to the sea. There was nearly a mutiny 
in the tent when the loss was discovered, and many hard things were 
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said, in which the references to one’s usefulness in general and as 
a tent orderly in particular, were distinctly uncomplimentary ; 
however, anything was better than attempting to scrape off fat in 
cold water. Breakfast being disposed of, orderly usually amused 
himself for another hour in peeling a big pile of mouldy potatoes, 
after which he repaired to the tent and straightened out kits. When 
he had finished this performance it was about time to attend to the 
dinner, and when the dinner call went a long string of perspiring 
orderlies could be observed struggling along, each carrying a huge 
‘‘diksie’’ loaded with a steaming mess of boiled beef and potatoes. 
The inmates of the tent sat round, and each produced a receptacle 
into which was ladled a portion of the unsavoury compound. 
Dinner over, the washing-up process was repeated, the pot filled and 
put on the fire for tea, and for the first time during the day the 
orderly had a few minutes’ breathing space. Tea was taken at the 
absurd hour of half-past four, after which the pot was again filled for 
the next morning’s breakfast, and orderly was enabled to take a well- 
deserved rest. The same pot did duty for breakfast, dinner and tea, 
and it frequently happened that on account of an orderly being 
careless, and not cleaning his pot well after dinner, tea used to be 
served with a thick coat of fat; after a time, however, one got 
perfectly accustomed to these minor discomforts, and as long as the 
larger portions of the refuse meat was not allowed to float around, 
nothing was said. We have gone at some length into describing the 
duties of tent orderly, as that individual plays a very important part. 
in a campaign, and a description of one applies to all. Another duty 
almost equally as repulsive as tent orderly was quarter guard. The 
main duty of this guard was to look after the camp, and consisted of 
twelve men in charge of a sergeant. Hach member for this guard 
was told off the previous day so as to enable him to get his accoutre- 
ments furbished up. It took nearly an hour to get ready for this 
important duty; first one’s rifle and bayonet had to be carefully 
polished and cleaned, the overcoat had to be rolled into the smallest 
possible roll so as to enable it to go round the neck like a bandolier. 
Beside this everyone had to wear a haversack and water bottle, with 
waterproof sheet and canteen strapped on to the back, and when 
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thoroughly hot and uncomfortable marched before the adjutant, who 
inspected each individual with a very critical eye, his remarks on 
discovering a loose strap or one that had not been properly rolled, 
being the reverse of flattering. When this ordeal had been success- 
fully negociated, a move was made to the guard tent for the purpose 
of relieving the old guard. This was a performance that was especially 
dear to the heart of the average sergeant, as there was always an 
audience of men who had been previously roasted during the operation 
and who now swarmed round to see how their comrades fared. At a 
distance it looked as if some mystic rite were being performed, each 
guard in turn presenting arms, shouldering arms and ordering arms, on 
the conclusion of which ceremony a new sentry was appointed to relieve 
the old one who, before quitting his post, gave his orders over, then 
the old guard was taken before the adjutant to be dismissed while 
the new crowd were installed in their place for the next twenty-four 
hours. Four men were on duty at a time, the day being divided into 
watches of two hours on and four hours off. Those who have not 
been through the mill have no conception of the dreary monotony of 
the task, especially on a hot day, for there was nothing to do to 
exercise the mind, and the two hours seemed to creep by in a manner 
that seemed as if you had been overlooked. Occasionally the officer 
for the day made a tour of inspection, and each sentry had to repeat 
his orders. But a dark rainy night was the most to be dreaded, for 
when the battalion were all together the guard tent was usually so 
crowded with prisoners that the unfortunate guard had to sleep 
outside, and the advent of the relieving guard next morning was an 
event that was hailed with the utmost’ satisfaction. Trimble, at 
whose offices we were enrolled, had been allowed the privilege of 
opening a canteen with the regiment, and it was a sight worth seeing 
at twelve o'clock when the “ beer’’ parade took place. A single file 
of men, each bearing a tin mug, could be observed stretching into 
the dim perspective patiently waiting their turn in the broiling sun. 
It frequently happened that it took more than an hour to serve the 
lot, though three bar tenders were hard at work dishing out the beer 
from huge baths. When at full strength the regiment got through 
more than one hundred fifty-four gallon casks in a week; in fact, 
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throughout. the war the various Natal brewery companies did 
remarkably well. 

Towards the middle of December the welcome news came 
through that the battalion was to make another step nearer 
the front. Everyone had become heartily tired of Maritzburg, 
and there was great joy when we steamed out of the station on our 
way to Estcourt. Two companies were, however, detained at Mooi 
River to assist in fatigue work at the station and guard two 
important bridges in the neighbourhood. It was at this place we 
Were initiated into the mysteries of loading and off-loading trucks 
containing stores. There is nothing more stimulating to the mind 
than wrestling with bully beef and biscuit cases, it has a wonderfully 
sharpening effect on the intellect. We were kept hard at work all 
day at this kind of labour, for Mooi River was an important base 
depot at this time. At night we were fallen in and marched off to 
our respective posts on the two bridges and Barton’s Kop, At this 
stage of the war the officers and non-coms. were wonderfully keen 
in scenting danger, or rather, fancied danger, for, as a matter of fact, 
nothing serious occurred at this station. At Barton’s Kop two 
sentries were on guard at a time, and these men for two mortal 
hours gazed intensely into vacancy, until at length their disordered 
imaginations conjured up untold legions of Dutchmen, and there 
were many and frequent consultations with the officer in charge with 
regard to suspicious circumstances. Lights were a source of the 
greatest trouble, it seems to have been taken for granted that whenever 
the Boers intended to make a night attack they would naturally make 
their presence known by beacon fires or lamps; at least, that can be 
the only reason given for the excitement that invariably followed 
whenever some alert sentry detected a light in the distance. It is 
hardly necessary to say that, without exception, these lights were 
found to proceed from some farmhouse, or else from an innocent 
wayfarer lighting his pipe, but they always threw the picket into a 
state of alarm until their origin was cleared up. To a military man, 
at least one that adhered strictly to the red book, the ordinary 
civilian must appear as a being totally devoid of common sense, and, 
strange to say, the civilian on his part views the military man as one 
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who has hardly sufficient sense to come out of the rain. To make 
our meaning clear on this point, and to illustrate the difference: 
between a strictly military man and a mere common or garden 
civilian, the following instance may be of service. From the summit: 
of Barton’s Kop a very extensive view could be had of the surround- 
ing country, and with a good pair of glasses a distance of more than 
twelve miles could be scanned, so that the country, being practically 
treeless, and consisting of rolling downs, not a horseman could pass. 
without being detected. Now to an ordinary man, the best course 
to have been adopted would have been to remain on the hill and 
carefully scan the country ; not so your military genius, for as soon 
as the first streaks of dawn betokened the break of day he had his 
picket out for a ten mile patrol. On the flat it was absolutely 
impossible to see a radius of more than a few hundred yards, and in 
case we had accidentally fallen on Boers the small party would to a 
certainty have been cut up before help arrived. The constant 
fatigues and pickets began to have a very wearying effect on the men, 
and the grumbling at length became so persistent that it eventually 
reached the ears of the Commandant, Colonel Sandback, who 
informed them that the duty they were doing was of the utmost 
value to the army, and that it would not be long before they had 
their desire for fighting gratified, a prophesy that was more than 
amply fulfilled a few weeks later. Mooi River could hardly be termed 
a lively spot, the only thing of interest in the village was a hole in 
front of the blacksmith’s shop caused by a Boer shell a few weeks prior 
to our arrival. Round this spot the countryside gathered and gazed at 
the gap with a deep and absorbing interest, and, if the hole has not 
yet been filled up, it will no doubt prove a source of interest to the 
younger generation of Mooi River people, hfe in the up-country 
Natal villages being slow, it takes little to amuse them; most of the 
Imperial Light Infantry being men, however, to whom holes, even if 
they had been formed by the action of a Boer shell, did not present 
any special attraction, soon tired of the place, and it was with 
feelings of relief that we left, after a two weeks’ stay, to join the rest 
of the battalion at Estcourt. This usually quiet little village at the 
time of our arrival was all bustle and work, being the chief mobilising 
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centre for Buller’s army, and the hills round the town were dotted 
with tents, resembling at a distance, immense fields of mushrooms. 
All day and night trains were arriving from the coast, each laden 
with its complement of khaki-coloured warriors, or else loaded up 
with military stores. Our camping ground was in the vicinity of the 
Station, in close proximity to the Somersets and Dublin Fusiliers. 
Our duties here mostly consisted of fatigue work and pickets. To 
prevent any attack on the village, the authorities decided to make the 
position impregnable, and in consequence we were employed, in 
conjunction with other regiments, in making trenches. We were 
generally fallen in shortly after breakfast and sallied forth to some 
neighbouring hill, each man armed with either a pick or shovel. To 
each two men was assigned a portion two yards long, one wide and 
one deep. This had to be excavated out within a given period, 
The soil was lke adamant, and as the majority of the men were 
totally unaccustomed to pick and shovel work, their hands rapidly 
became sore and blistered. One man operated with the pick while 
the other shovelled the dirt out. When one hill had been sufficiently 
scored with trenches we were moved on to another, and the same 
process repeated, so that, after a time the whole country side was 
seamed and furrowed with trenches until it resembled the old 
workings to be found in Rhodesia. The rainy season had set in in 
dead earnest, and every afternoon we were treated to a tropical 
downpour, and as we were situated on the slope of a hill, the water 
used to course through the camp in foaming torrents, rendering 
everything damp and uncomfortable, and at night when sixteen men 
were squeezed into the tent, with all their sodden blankets and kit, 
and every aperture rigidly closed, the atmosphere within can be 
imagined, it certainly cannot be described. It would be difficult to 
conceive a more uncomfortable state of affairs than being cooped up 
in a tent with a number of men whose clothes were saturated and 
whose tempers were none of the best. The wet seemed to penetrate 
one’s very bones, and you used to wake up in the morning with a 
feeling as if someone had been busily employed in battering your 
bones with a club. Estcourt is encircled by a ofty range of hills, 
from any one of which an excellent view of the town and its 
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approaches could be obtained; at the base of these hills were a 
series of low elevations, and on the summits of the latter we were 
detailed for picket duty. To an ordinary mind it would naturally 
appear that the best position for a picket would have been on the 
higher elevations, but, as before remarked, a civilian’s ideas of the 
fitness of things as compared with your well-trained military genius 
are at total variance, and in consequence we were perched night 
after night in positions from which we could see nothing ourselves, 
and yet at the same time could be overlooked by every one on the 
surrounding peaks. Low stone embankments were thrown up and 
behind these we used to crouch like baboons, the strictest silence was 
enforced, and the crime of striking a light was especially visited with 
condign punishment. One officer in particular was determined that 
none of his men should be guilty of lighting their pipes, and one 
night he thought he discovered a man in the very act: ‘“ Put out that 
light!’’ he demanded sternly. ‘It is only the lightning!” chorussed 
the crowd. ‘‘ Well, put it out!’’ he yelled, and could not for the hfe 
of him understand the shouts of laughter that greeted his command, 
his sense of humour, like the rest of his other qualities, not being 
highly developed. Some of the pickets were situated at quite 
a distance from the camp, and the men detailed off had to occupy 
them for twenty-four hours. Now, one would have imagined that 
the most sensible way to deal with these men would have been to 
have rationed them for that period and allowed them to do all their 
own cooking, that being the idea, however, of a mere common or 
garden civilian, it was naturally strenuously opposed by your military 
genius, who decreed that all cooking was to be done at the main 
camp; the result was obvious, an immense amount of extra work 
was thrown on the unfortunate tent orderly whose duty it was to 
carry the food out. His path led up and down steep and slippery 
dongas, and as likely as not the contents of the pot were spilled 
before it reached its destination, and even when it did arrive it was 
stone cold and valueless. It was at Estcourt that ‘‘Church Parade ”’ 
was instituted. This parade is the one that is most dreaded by 
soldiers. The first parade was attended by the whole battalion, not 
even the cooks being exempt. Colonel Nash, however, explained 
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that he did not require Roman Catholics and Nonconformists to 
attend and asked them to stand on one side; about fifty obeyed the 
summons, while the remainder were marched off to attend brigade 
service. Next Sunday the ranks of the Roman Catholics and 
Nonconformists received an immense accession of converts ; in fact, 
with the exception of about two hundred, the whole battalion stepped 
on one side, and proceeded to march back to their tents with a selt- 
satisfied grin, which promptly faded when they were ordered to fall 
in again and set a severe fatigue. From that date there was no 
further back-sliding, and church parades were always well attended. 
Our drills had also become less irksome, as most of the men had 
learnt to present arms in a style that would have been the envy of the 
Boers in case they had been captured. There had been very little 
serious crime up till now, the first to undergo a field-general court 
martial being a sergeant named Horton, who was sentenced to five 
years penal servitude for threatening to do for his company sergeant- 
major. This sentence was afterwards reduced to one year, and as 
his comrades subscribed fifty pounds for the benefit of his family he 
did not do so badly. 
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We had not been troubled so far by that curse of an army in the 
field, lice, but it was at this place that that hideous pest made 
its appearance and for the rest of the campaign, like the poor, they 
were always with us. Some said they had been introduced into the 
regiment by the antiquated overcoats, but in whatever way they came 
they throve exceedingly and it was found utterly impossible to be rid 
of them, and it was only by constant bathing that we were in any way 
able to keep them down. Fortunately we were well off at Estcourt for 
bathing facilities, the Bushmans River always having a number of 
deep pools wherein you could disport yourself for hours at a time. 
The Somersets, who were lying next to us, introduced an innocent 
little game entitled ‘“‘mud hook,” wherein the odds were out of all 
proportion in favour of the banker who was thus enabled to rook his 
clients in a very short time of every penny they possessed. One of 
the regulars within two or three days managed to pouch nearly four 
hundred pounds. He did not get away with this money, however, as 
some of the Imperial Light Infantry playing with him subsequently 
regained the whole amount and a little more to boot, gambling being 
once introduced, like the festive louse, remained with us to the end. 
All this time Buller had been busy after his reverse at 
Colenso and the boom of his big guns was incessant. From 
the high hills to the North of the town an excellent view of 
the field of operations could be obtained, for the country up to 
Colenso was almost a level plain. Our camps were distinctly 
visible, dotted over the plain. and every now and again a white 
puff of smoke could be observed as our 4:7 guns thundered forth, 
and with a good pair of glasses the destination of the shell as it 
burst on the Boer positions at Groblers Kloof could be seen. Troops 
kept pouring in daily, and it became evident that another important 
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move was on the tapis. General Warren now made his appearance, 
and the battalion was brigaded with his division. On January 16th 
he held a big field day in which we were included, and he promised 
that if we acquitted ourselves with credit he would bring us into 
action. The operations took place on the hills south east of Estcourt, 
and were so successful that he decided to bring us into his division 
and thus gratify our ardent desire to participate in an important 
battle. |The manceuvres passed off without a hitch, and on their 
conclusion General Coke addressed the men congratulating them 
on the dash they had exhibited and promising to bring them 
into action on the first opportunity. Naturally all were extremely 
jubilant at the prospect of having a brush with the Boers, and the 
march back to camp was accomplished in record time. On Sunday 
night, January 19th, orders were received to strike tents and to hold 
ourselves in readiness to proceed to Frere to join the main column 
and early on Monday the regiment marched down to the station 
preceded by the band of the Dublin Fusiliers. The journey to Frere 
was not of long duration. On detraining it could at once be seen that 
another determined effort was about to be made to pierce the Boer 
positions round Ladysmith. There were more than twenty thousand 
troops camped at this spot and their tents covered the countryside for 
miles round. There were besides innumerable traction engines all 
busily engaged in hauling transport from one point to another, while 
the yells of native transport drivers, bellowing of oxen and neighing 
of horses all helped to make the scene a perfect pandemonium. But 
confusion only reigned on the surface, and out of an apparently 
inextricable chaos order was evolved before nightfall. Just as we 
stepped out of the station a body of horsemen could be seen descending 
the opposite slope, these we afterwards discovered to be Boer prisoners 
captured in the neighbourhood of Acton Holmes, where Lord 
Dundonald had fought a successful action. Most of the prisoners 
appeared to have suffered considerable hardships, their clothing was 
tattered and their faces denoted that they had not been too plentifully 
supplied with food. It was at Frere that we had ocular demonstration 
of the wreckage caused by the Boers in the destruction of the fine 
railway bridge over the Blaawkrantz river; they certainly had 
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employed skilled experts at this business for they had done their work 
well. Our camp for the night was on a high bleak plateau about a 
couple of miles from the station, here we bivouacked for the night. 
The weather turned out to be bitterly cold, a keen wind blowing, so 
that when the bugle sounded reveillé at two in the morning all obeyed 
the call with alacrity. There was no time to make any coffee, and 
beyond a-mouthful of biscuit and bully beef no one had anything to 
eat, for we naturally anticipated that we would fall out at daylight for 
breakfast,a large number had even forgotten to fill their water bottles, 
and, as the sequel showed, suffered severely. It was just after three 
when the order was received to march, it was still quite dark and we 
trudged along at a steady three miles an hour. We were in full march- 
ing order, viz.: rifle, one hundred and fifty rounds of ammunition, 
haversack, water bottle, canteen, and waterproof strapped on to the 
belt and greatcoat rolled, bandolier fashion, to go round the neck, the 
whole outfit weighing more than fifty pounds. Mile after mile was 
reeled off at a steady pace, and beyond an occasional five minutes halt 
by the roadside did not stop for an instant. The sun had now risen, 
and shone down without a cloud to in any way mitigate its fierceness. 
Want of food and water also commenced to tell severely on all, and 
stragglers became frequent. It was found that along this stretch of 
road between Frere and Springfield, for such we discovered was to be 
our destination, there was not a single stream of water or even 
waterhole where we could replenish our bottles. As the day wore on 
our progress became more and more painful. The dust had become 
insupportable, and it was with a feeling of intense relief that towards 
midday we espied Springfield Bridge and a few minutes later the 
thirst-stricken crowd were luxuriating in the cool waters of the Little 
Tugela. We had marched nearly eighteen miles without a bite to 
eat or a drop of water to drink, and few of those who underwent the 
tortures of that march will ever forget it. It is the custom of English 
commanders never to give the men any idea of what is required of 
them, in fact they treat them throughout as if they were so many 
wooden blocks. The men, not knowing what is required of them, are 
naturally frightened to move a little finger for fear of doing wrong, 
and thus are unable to assist their company commanders in the 
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slightest. This habit of keeping back information is general through- 
out the army, so that if the slightest thing goes wrong no one is in a 
position to set it right, until a staff officer comes up. As may be 
imagined on a movement of this description hitches are frequent, and 
the delays caused by waiting for some officer to set the machinery in 
working order means the loss of valuable time. All this could be 
easily obviated if the generil in command took his troops somewhat 
more into his confidence, and gave them some general idea of the 
movement in which they were participating in. The Boer generals 
previous to any big engagement invariably called their commandoes 
together, and gave everyone an outline of the anticipated movement. 
In their case it worked very well, and with certain modifications 
their example could be followed by us with great advantage, for not 
only to the troops is all information sternly repressed, but even 
company officers have information of any value kept back from them, 
with the result that if any portion of the complicated machinery in 
connection with a division in the field goes wrong, there are only one 
or two men who are in a position to set it right. We remained for 
the rest of the day bathing on the banks of the Little Tugela, and 
indulging in a well earned rest. Long after our arrival stragglers 
kept dropping in, all thoroughly exhausted and footsore; in fact, many 
were in such a condition that they found it impossible to continue 
the march next morning, and in this manner the strength of the 
battalion was seriously depleted, for considerably over one hundred 
were found wanting next day. Rifles were piled for the night, and 
though a heavy drizzle fell most of the time it did not in any way 
affect the slumbers of the men, who were too dead beat to notice 
anything. Orders were received that all were to be in readiness to 
march at three, so that at two the cooks were busy preparing an early 
cup of morning coffee. Dawn was just commencing to streak the 
western sky when the head of the column crossed Springfield Bridge 
and turned in the direction of Trichardts Drift. The roads were 
slippery after the recent rain, and despite all efforts our progress was 
slow. Shortly after daybreak the distant boom of cannon in the 
direction of the Drift denoted that heavy fighting was proceeding 
ahead. As the day wore on the roar of the big guns became more 
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and more distinct, and from a nek on the road shells could be 
distinctly seen bursting on the slopes of Spion Kop, a mountain that 
stood up boldly from the plain, and whose acquaintance we were to 
make on the morrow in a way that nobody anticipated. Towards 
midday we reached Trichardts Drift, and found it to be a scene of 
great bustle and activity. The Tugela at this point was a deep and 
rapid stream nearly eighty yards in width, across which the 
Engineers had thrown a substantial pontoon bridge, and made easy 
approaches to it from either side by digging deep cuttings through the 
bank. The huge convoy had got safely across the river over this 
bridge, an operation that had consumed nearly three days. Some 
idea of the size of this convoy may be gained by the fact that when 
on the move it covered more than nineteen miles, and included four 
hundred and fifty bullock wagons laden with provisions for the 
famishing garrison in Ladysmith. There can be no question that 
the inclusion of this convoy seriously hampered the movements of 
Warren’s Division. It first got under weigh from Frere on 
January 10th, and it was not until January 19th it had got across 
the river, thus taking nine days to traverse a distance of less than 
twenty-eight miles, and allowing the Boers ample time to take up 
and strengthen the most favourable positions through which the 
column would have to pass. Severe and continuous fighting had 
taken place for nearly a week previous to our arrival, in which the 
Somersets and Dorsets had suffered heavily, and the ambulance 
wagons containing their dead and wounded were brought across the 
river just as we came up, and were immediately sent back to Frere. 
It had been found that the Boers had strongly fortified every position 
commanding the road leading into Ladysmith, and they had also 
gained possession of the high range of hills known as Tabamyama, 
the western end of which terminated in three conical peaks, the 
centre one being known as Spion Kop. In the fighting that had 
taken place from January 17th to January 23rd, we had driven the 
enemy from a long range of low foothills that ran parallel to the 
Tabamyama range, and had succeeded in getting a couple of 
fifteen pound batteries into position, and were thus enabled 
to command a certain portion of Spion Kop. These hills 
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were locally known as One Tree Kop, and immediately over- 
looked the Drift. The*Dutch, having the higher range of hills 
in their possession, were enabled to enfilade not only the road 
leading from Trichardts Drift, but also that crossing Potgieters 
Spion Kop being midway between these drifts. Just behind 
Spion Kop, the Dutch had placed their main laager, and it became 
at once evident to General Warren that unless they were driven from 
this position, both roads from Trichardts and Potgieters Drift were 
practically barred. Spion Kop is a well known landmark for miles 
round, standing as it does boldly to a height of two thousand feet 
above the Tugela. When the Dutch Voortrekkers crossed the 
Drakensberg in 1835, it was from Spion Kop that they first came in 
sight of the beautiful plains of Natal lying at their feet, the name in 
Dutch signifying ‘“ Look-out Hill.” It had thus an historical signi- 
ficance so dear to the heart of the burgher. The main force was 
with General Warren, at Trichardts Drift, from which point the 
principal attack was delivered, while General Clery was strongly 
posted in the neighbourhood of Potgieters’ Drift. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Wives spent the remainder of the afternoon at a farmhouse close to 

the river, keeping as much out of sight as possible, nobody 
being allowed to wander about. Just towards dusk the order was 
given to fall in, and the battalion marched across the river and 
bivouacked under the shelter of a plantation close to Wright’s Farm. 
The night was dark, and a drizzly rain began to fall, making every- 
thing damp and uncomfortable. Towards midnight the order was 
given to once more fall in and take up a position close to the batteries 
on One Tree Hill, The way led up a steep and stony slope, 
thickly strewn with boulders, and despite the utmost precaution it 
was impossible to avoid falling over these and barking one’s shins. 
Though the distance was barely a mile it took us over an hour to get 
into our position on the summit of the hill. A dead silence pre- 
vailed, making it difficult to conceive that over four thousand troops 
were posted in close proximity to us. Nota light could be seen, all 
taking shelter behind rocks, with which the hill was covered. Directly 
facing us was Spion Kop, not much more than a mile distant, and 
separated from the hill we were on by a deep ravine. Most of the 
mountain was enshrouded in a thick impenetrable mist, making it 
look much higher than it actually was Though on the eve of a 
desperate and bloody encounter, not an inkling of what was to be 
done had reached the troops, and few who looked on the steep and 
forbidding slopes of the mountain anticipated that they would be 
scaling them on the morrow. Hour after hour passed, and still no 
movement took place. Those who have never undergone the strain 
of waiting for the unexpected in a case of this kind, have no con- 
ception of the wearing effect it has on the nerves, and the intense 
longing that seizes upon everyone for prompt action. It was nearly 
four o’clock when the sounds of a tremendous cheer reached our 
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ears. This was the signal for our guns to open fire, and for the next 
hour they poured shot and shell into the Boer positions. The 
gunners worked their pieces with startling rapidity, and the roar of 
the cannonading was incessant, awaking the echoes of the glocmy 
recesses with which the mountain isriven. To obtain amore accurate 
idea of the position of the enemy’s trenches star shells were used, and 
these bursting high over the hill added greatly to the grandeur of the 
scene, and few who witnessed the opening attack on Spion Kop will 
. ever forget it. From what we learnt afterwards Thorneycroft’s 
Mounted Infantry and the Lancashire Fusiliers led the midnight 
attack, making their way up the mountain from a point midway 
between the two Drifts. For the first three hours they were busily 
engaged in scaling the steep slopes, without encountering any oppo- 
sition. About half way up, however, they detected a figure standing 
up, plainly silhouetted against the skyline. This proved to be a Boer 
sentry keeping guard over a trench filled with a number of his sleep- 
ing comrades. The only answer he received to his challenge, ‘“‘ Who 
goes there?”’ was a bayonet thrust, which promptly ended his 
existence. His dying yell awoke his companions, who made a dash 
backwards, pursued by the volleys of the soldiery. The fire proved, 
however, ineffectual on account of the darkness. Our men pushed 
forward rapidly, but the enemy fled back and finally disappeared 
over the crest of the hill. It was now close on five o’clock, and a 
heavy fog hung over the summit of the mountain, making it im- 
possible to see further than afew yards. Thorneycroft, judging that 
he had gained the key of the position, promptly proceeded to make 
things as secure as possible. Several shallow trenches made by the 
Boers were found, and these, in addition to several made by 
ourselves, were the only protection we had to shelter us from the 
fierce artillery fire that was to be so shortly poured into us. LHvery- 
thing being made as secure as possible, all waited anxiously for 
daylight. The fog lifted shortly after eight o’clock and disclosed a 
very serious state of affairs. What had appeared to our men as the 
extreme summit of the hill was found to be overlooked from several 
points. On the extreme right, only eight hundred yards distant, was 
Spion Kop, which had been honeycombed with trenches, and from 
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which a furious and well-directed fusillade was poured into our ranks. 
This peak was connected with the plateau, on which our men were 
on, by a well-defined nek. Directly in front of us, and not more 
than six hundred yards away, was an elevated plateau which had 
been previously well entrenched by the enemy, and on which 
thousands of the Boers lay concealed, and from which they could 
pour a murderous fire into our position. They had besides, six big 
guns and two Maxim-Nordenfeldt guns in advantageous positions, 
from which they kept up an unceasing and well-directed artillery fire. 
The plateau we had gained was in parts not more than twenty yards 
wide, and then sloped steeply right down to the banks of the Tugela, 
being absolutely devoid of the slightest cover. It was so steep in 
parts that it looked almost precipitous. In our front the ground 
fell away rapidly and then rose to the plateau the Boers were occu- 
pying, and which, as before remarked, was barely six hundred yards 
away. Our line of defences was hardly half a mile in length, and 
ran along the crest of the hill, and consisted of a few shallow 
trenches, and in parts of a natural outcrop of rock, and it was behind 
these frail shelters that our forces maintained a stubborn and 
desperate struggle for fifteen hours against a foe splendidly en- 
trenched and well supplied with heavy artillery, an adjunct of which 
we were entirely without, for once we had gained the summit our 
artillery had ceased to fire for fear of hitting theirown men. Under 
these circumstances it was no wonder that our men commenced to 
fall fast. Colonel Thorneycroft, grasping the situation, at once 
heliographed for reinforcements, and the Middlesex were sent to his 
assistance. The Imperial Light Infantry in the meantime had 
remained in the position into which they had climbed during the 
night, awaiting instructions ; these arrived shortly after nine, and 
the whole battalion prepared to descend the hill they were on, when 
a mounted orderly dashed up and informed our Captain that his 
company would be required for the purpose of escorting a mountain 
battery which was expected at Trichardt’s Drift, and to our bitter 
disappointment we had once more to return to the halting place of 
the previous night. During our wait there we obtained a much 
needed cup of coffee, and as after waiting for more than an hour no 
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battery arrived, our Captain decided to remain no longer, and we again 
turned our faces towards the mountain, the fire from which had 
increased tremendously, the hoarse bark from the Maxim-Nordenfeldt 
being distinctly heard above all others. Our way led up a steep and 
stony donga, and tumbles were frequent as the men climbed over the 
huge and slippery boulders. On emerging from this defile we found 
ourselves on an open plateau, from which an excellent view of Spion 
Kop could be obtained. Spion Kop is a typical South African moun- 
tain, rising in three successive well-defined tiers to a height of over 
seven thousand feet above the sea, or two thousand feet above the 
surrounding country. Its slopes are almost totally devoid of vegeta- 
tion, with the exception of a small grove of trees near its summit. 
The sides of the mountain were scored with several deep dry dongas, 
the only water to be obtained being from a small pool situated near 
this grove of trees. This pool was soon exhausted, thousands of 
thirsty troops draining its contents, so that later on it had become a 
mere fetid mass of mud. The mountain is distant from Ladysmith a 
matter of some sixteen miles, and lies equi-distant between 
Trichardts and Potgieters Drifts, being distant from either about six 
miles. It is set among the grandest mountain scenery to be 
found in South Africa. Almost due west, and some thirty miles off, 
Champagne Castle and Giant’s Castle (the giants of the Drakensberg) 
could be distinctly seen, their summits veiled in a mass of fleecy 
clouds, while close at hand lay the terrific ramparts of the Berg, 
every detail on their tremendous precipices standing out with 
microscopic distinctness, though they were quite fifteen miles off. 
At the foot of the mountain the Tugela had cut for itself a 
tortuous channel through the level plain, winding here and there like 
some bright silver ribbon, its course marked in parts by stretches of 
foaming white rapids as the river dashed over the hidden rocks with 
which its channel was studded, while ever and anon, as the wind 
happened to blow in our direction, the roar of the raging waters 
was perfectly audible. In parts, again, the inky black of the stream 
betokened the extreme depth of the water. It was mid scenes of 
this description that was fought the bloodiest and fiercest battle that 
marked the course of the South African campaign, the courage and 
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endurance displayed on both sides being remarkable. On coming 
into the open orders were at once given to advance in extended 
order, and in this manner we steadily advanced over the grassy 
slopes until we arrived at the foot of the mountain itself. It was 
very difficult to locate the exact position of the firing, for when the 
wind blew in our direction it seemed to be quite close at hand, while 
again it seemed to die entirely away; it became evident, however, we 
were rapidly entering the fire zone, the ping of the Mauser bullet being 
distinctly heard as they passed harmlessly far above our heads. Up, 
ever upwards, we climbed, the men at times finding the utmost diffi- 
culty in retaining their foothold on the smooth, steep slopes, and 
tumbles were frequent. It was found necessary to order numerous 
halts to allow the troops a breathing spell, it being impossible to 
continue long, especially with the weight we were carrying. Half- 
way up the mountain, beneath a rocky ledge, we remained for nearly 
an hour awaiting further instructions. While the company to which 
we were attached were on their way to escort the mountain battery, 
which, by the way, never arrived until dark, the remainder of the 
battalion went forward, the honour of being first in the firing line 
belonging to F. and H. Companies, who gained the summit at eleven 
o’clock, while the other companies were either resting or steadily 
making their way up. It was at this juncture that the serious nature 
of the task before us was suddenly brought before the company in a 
startling manner. While resting at least a hundred feet below the 
crest line of the mountain, one of our number, a private named 
Gordon, fell back without a groan. It was at first thought that he 
had merely fainted, but an examination by the doctor who happened 
to be close by, disclosed the fact that he had been shot right through 
the heart, though from what quarter the bullet came from was a per- 
fect mystery. Shortly afterwards Private Gaul was wounded through 
the thigh, and it became evident that we had become targets for some 
unseen marksmen, and it was a relief when Colonel Nash received 
orders to take his men on to reinforce the others on the summit. It 
was here that we met the head of the ghastly procession of wounded 
wending their way down to the field hospital at the foot of the 
mountain in one unending stream. Just below us three mules could 
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be seen making frantic efforts to get up the hill; two were carrying 
Maxims, and the third ammunition. The task proved too much for 
them, however, and they never got into action, two being shot, while 
the third was sent back. Still pressing on, the rattle of musketry 
became more and more pronounced, and it was shortly after midday 
that we reached our destination, amid the encouraging cheers of our 
sorely tried comrades. We discovered that matters had reached an 
extremely critical stage. General Woodgate had fallen a few 
minutes before our arrival, mortally wounded, thus leaving no one in 
immediate command on the field. On the left the Boers, under cover 
of this temporary misfortune, had crept from behind their trenches, 
and had actually got right within our lines, nearly three hundred of 
the South Lancashire’s being captured, together with eighteen of our 
men, who, at the outset, had been fighting alongside of them. It was 
during the confusion, caused by this movement, that Corporal 
Weldon performed an act that earned for him the D.S.M., but at the 
same time was the means of his death, for when the Boers tried to 
take his rifle he refused to surrender it, and fought fiercely, using his 
bayonet with considerable effect, until laid low, being practically 
clubbed to death. During this period, when it looked as if we would 
be hurled over the crest of the mountain, and a hideous disaster 
stared us in the face, Colonel Thorneycroft took command, and when 
a further rush of the enemy took place, calling upon us to surrender, 
he jumped up, and in stentorian tones yelled, “Go to h-ll; I am 
in command here, and there will be no surrender, and unless 
your men retire I shall give orders to open fire,” at the same time 
stating that he would shoot the first man on our side who raised the 
white flag. This had the effect of making the enemy beat a hasty 
retreat, and the grim struggle continued with ever-increasing 
intensity. While this desperate fight was in progress, and the 
fortunes of the day hung in the balance, General Warren remained at 
Trichardts Drift, more than six miles away, a rough and hilly 
country intervening. At the same time General Buller was at Mount 
Alice, almost directly opposite Spion Kop, and also six miles away ; 
while General Talbot Coke, who suffered from a weak leg, having 
broken it not long previously, was at the foot of the mountain, and 
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thus arose that confusion with regard to who was appointed in 
supreme command on the hill. Both signallers having been killed, 
and their instruments destroyed by the heavy artillery fire, it was. 
found necessary to send messages by foot, and thus when General 
Woodgate fell, Coke was the first to hear of it, and appointed 
Colonel Hill, of the Middlesex, in his place. On the news coming to: 
Buller, however, he stated that he required a man of tried fighting 
capacity, and therefore placed Colonel Thorneycroft in charge, while, 
to make confusion worse confounded, Warren put Colonel Crofton in 
charge. It is difficult to understand why both Buller and Warren 
remained at such a distance from the scene of operations, especially 
when the fortunes of the day varied from moment to moment. To 
send a message to either of them meant at least three hours, 
and that at a time when every moment was precious, and it is 
unquestionable that this doubt as to who actually was in supreme 
command in the fighting line seriously militated against our success. 
As we approached the crest the roar of the firing was incessant, and 
at first deafening, though after a short time one got accustomed to it. 
The company to which we had attached ourselves found itself on the 
extreme right, where the only defences consisted of a natural outcrop: 
ofrock. Cautiously creeping from rock to rock, we eventually found 
ourselves in a position from which an excellent view of the whcle 
scene could be obtained. Just before us lay Spion Kop proper, 
behind which was an immense Boer laager, the white tents showing 
up plainly against the black background of the mountain. From this 
peak the enemy kept up a tremendous and well directed fusillade. 
Directly in front of us the mountain sloped down steeply for about. 
sixty feet, then there was a second plateau, only a few yards 
wide, after which it sloped again steeply. At the edge of this second 
plateau a number of Boer sharpshooters were located, all of whom 
were invisible to those above, and anyone who showed in the slightest 
above the skyline, was immediately bowled over. Directly in front 
of us thousands of the enemy lay so cunningly concealed that it was. 
only at times that one or two were visible, and from which point of 
vantage they were enabled to rake us with a murderous fire. The 
enemy had this great advantage that they knew exactly where to 
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direct their fire, whereas we, on the other hand, had only a vague 
idea where to aim, their bullets seeming to rain in on us from all 
directions. In the matter of artillery, they also held an immense 
advantage, for most of their guns, of heavy calibre, were only 
between two and three thousand yards off, while the Maxim-Norden- 
feldts crept in much closer, their gunners being able to work their 
pieces in perfect security, and this want of artillery on our part 
crippled us terribly. During the morning the Boer artillery was 
stationed directly in front of us, and though their aim was accurate, 
their shells passed screaming just over our heads, and could be seen 
bursting in the valley of the Tugela far below, but during the after- 
noon they managed to fix up two Maxim-Nordenfeldts and a fifteen 
pounder in such a position as to entirely enfilade our trenches, and 
the execution these guns did was fearful to witness. It was not long 
before Lieutenants Kynock, Shand and Rudall, in attempting to lead 
a party on the extreme right, were hit by one pound shells and 
instantly killed, while Chambers and Collins, in trying to locate the 
enemy, exposed themselves too freely, and paid for their temerity 
with their lives. The advent of the Imperial Light Infantry had, to 
a certain extent, relieved the pressure, but it was not long before the 
pressure was again severe. Looking back towards Trichardts Drift a 
strange sight presented itself, two long files of men could be seen, 
one ascending, the other descending, the first representing reinforce- 
ments and stretcher bearers, while the other was the melancholy 
procession of wounded making their way down to the hospital. The 
first battalions in the firing line were the Lancashire Fusiliers, 
Thorneycroft’s M.I., Middlesex Imperial Light Infantry, Scottish 
Rifles, S. Lancashires, and Royal Lancasters. On these regiments 
fell the brunt of the fighting, though the Somersets, Dorsets, York 
and Lancasters, Connaught Rangers, Inniskillings, and Bethune’s 
M.I. were more or less engaged. In the firing line we had scarcely 
five thousand men, though, owing to the confined space we were 
operating on, these were far too many, and proved simply targets for 
the Boer artillery. Hundreds upon hundreds were never able to fire 
a shot, as every scrap of cover from which it was possible to obtain 
a shot at the enemy was fully occupied, and whenever a man was 
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either killed or wounded, his place was instantly taken by a comrade, 
so that the fire never slackened a moment during the day. It was 
not long before the want of water began to make itself painfully 
apparent, the wounded especially suffering tortures in this respect. 
On account of the increasing fierceness of the fire the ambulance 
bearers had found themselves unable to make headway, and all those 
wounded in the afternoon had to be out in the burning rays of the sun, 
suffering the tortures of the damned. To the credit of the stretcher- 
bearers, however, it must be said that they carried out their arduous 
task excellently; and that they did not shirk their share of the 
danger was eloquently testified by the fact that twenty-seven of their 
number were either killed or wounded, and their labour of carrying 
wounded down to the hospital must have been very severe. Now 
and again the cry would be raised that the Boers were on the point 
of making a charge, but the stentorian yell, ‘‘ Fix bayonets,” always 
had a steadying effect on their nerves, and they never braced them up 
sufficiently to make a rush, much to our disappointment. Many 
eyes were turned wistfully in the direction of Trichardts Drift during 
the afternoon, in the fervent hope that the long-looked-for mountain 
battery would make its appearance, but in vain, and we afterwards 
learnt, to our intense chagrin, that it had left Frere too late to 
participate in the battle, and, as a matter of fact, it only reached the 
foot of the mountain at dusk, when it had been finally decided to 
evacuate the hill. If it had been brought into action it would have 
been of immense service in keeping down the enemy’s fire, and thus 
have proved a factor of considerable importance in the fortunes of the 
battle, and have made the difference between defeat and victory, and 
whoever was responsible for a very grave neglect of duty should be 
made to suffer. Hour after hour passed by, and instead of any 
diminution in the fury of the fire, it rapidly increased, until, 
at length, it seemed absolutely impossible for the men to hold their 
ground, and like Wellington, everyone prayed that night might 
‘come to their assistance, though not a soul flinched, but faced 
the inevitable with undaunted courage. On account of the fierceness 
of the fire, the ambulance men had ceased, for the time being, to come 
for the wounded, with the result that our trenches commenced to 
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Jook like a veritable charnel house. On every side could be seen the 
most horrible sights, some disembowelled, others with their heads 
taken right off, while again, those who had been killed by the more 
merciful Mauser, looked as if they merely slumbered, so peaceful did 
they le. The sufferings of the wounded must have been excruciating ; 
there was not a drop of water to be obtained, and it was thus 
impossible to in any way assuage their agony. At one time it looked 
as if the pressure on our front would be relieved, for Colonel Riddel, 
of the Scottish Rifles, crossing Potgieters Drift, climbed the peak 
furthest from Trichardts Drift, and thus the Boers who occupied 
the centre peak, found themselves between two fires, and it looked as 
if the longed-for relief was at length forthcoming, but, on account of 
the fatal lack of cannon, it was only temporary, and the enemy 
renewed the attack with greater fury than ever. Shouts were now to 
be heard on every hand for someone to lead a bayonet charge, and if 
the leader had been found, the men would only have been too willing 
to follow. Fortunately no one would undertake this responsibility, 
which could only have ended in utter disaster, for the whereabouts 
of the Boer trenches were not accurately known, besides, the con- 
figuration of the country did not lend itself to a charge, being too 
rugged and hilly, and before the charge had got fairly under weigh 
the men would have been mown down as fast as they appeared 
above the skyline. Bayonet charges with the magazine rifle now in 
use are in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred worse than useless. 
On account of the confined area of the plateau, it had been decided 
not to send up any more reinforcements, but to trust to those already 
in possession to hold their own until dark, and the story of how these 
nobly kept their ground, in the face of a marvellously heavy and 
accurate artillery fire, is now a matter of history. The Boers had 
already shifted several of their guns so as to completely enfilade our 
trenches, and towards six o’clock commenced a final desperate effort 
to drive us down the mountain, their shells dropping among us at the 
rate of twenty a minute, while their riflemen redoubled their fire, our 
position resembling nothing more nor less than a hell on earth. One 
of their shells landed among a group of twelve of the Middlesex, who 
lay huddled behind a rock, in the vain hope that it would shelter 
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them. When the smoke and dust had cleared away nothing 
could be seen but a writhing mass of maimed and mangled’ 
beings, for out of the twelve four were killed outright, and the 
remainder badly wounded. Another shell struck two men of the: 
same regiment, killing them instantly, and setting their tunics on fire. 
Their clothes smouldered on for hours, and at length broke into a. 
bright flame, which mounted high above their corpses, until it 
reached their ammunition pouches, which exploded, and blew their 
bodies into infinitesimal bits. If the Boers were determined to 
make one last terrific effort to dislodge us, we, on the other hand, 
were equally determined to cling with more tenacity then ever to a 
position that had cost us so dear to hold, and thus when darkness. 
fell, it found us still in possession. Now the folly of investing three 
men with equal power became apparent, for one moment orders. 
would be given that the hill would have to be held for the night, the: 
next, however, this would be countermanded, and orders given to: 
fall-in, for the purpose of immediately evacuating the mountain. 
Colonels Hill and Crofton ordered their respective regiments to fall in, 
and before seven, they were making their way downwards. Colonel 
Thorneycroft, who unquestionably wished to hold the position, found 
that he would not be able to do so with the forces under his com- 
mand, and reluctantly gave the order to retire, though this was. 
not until long after midnight, and when he had exhausted 
every means in his power to get sufficient men to hold the 
trenches. As subsequent events proved, if his advice had been 
adopted, viz., to hold the hill until the mountain battery could have. 
been brought into position, a glorious victory, instead of a virtual 
defeat, would have been ours, for the Boers, staggered by the 
obstinate resistance that defied their most strenuous efforts through- 
out the day, had, when night fell, commenced to retreat, merely 
leaving a picket of seven men to report progress next morning, and. 
their delight and astonishment next day on hearing that we had re- 
treated can be imagined. Their commandoes were hurriedly re-called, 
and early on Thursday morning they had regained our trenches. 
When darkness came on everything was bustle and activity, the 
various battalions fell in preparatory to marching down, and 
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_ it became necessary to seek the regiment to find out what was going 
to be done. While thus employed we dropped across the Captain of 
‘our company (Captain Pritchard), who informed us that he had re- 
ceived orders to get together a picket to keep guard till next morning. 
He managed to collect about sixty men, and some of these were 
posted at different points for the purpose of keeping watch, while 
the remainder lined the trenches with fixed bayonets, ready to repel 
any attack. When the Boers found that their last attack had failed 
to shift us, they seemed to have beat a hurried retreat, for after seven 
o'clock hardly a shot came from their quarter, while on the other 
hand we maintained a vigorous fire until close on eight, when the 
order to cease fire was given. The dead silence that ensued seemed 
singular in contrast to the thunderous roar that had prevailed for the 
past fifteen hours, and those that were on duty were momentarily 
expecting a sudden rush by the Boers, not a soul suspecting for one 
moment that they were in full retreat. The night turned bitterly 
cold, and the lot of those who remained behind was anything but 
pleasant. There were a large number of the wounded still lying 
about in out-of-the-way nooks, and their piteous appeals for water 
were heartrending, especially as there was no means at hand to 
slack their thirst. Towards ten o’clock a number of twinkling 
lights could be seen flitting here and there, and these proved to be 
lanterns carried by the ambulance bearers, who were coming forward 
on their errands of mercy. Nearly all the wounded were carried 
down with the exception of a few whose injuries were of such a 
nature that it would have been a cruelty to have touched them, but 
towards whose last hours on earth everything possible was done, and 
their end rendered peaceful and painless. At midnight orders were 
received that the hill was to be entirely abandoned ; the pickets were 
therefore called in, and it was with feelings of deep regret that we 
turned our backs on a spot that had cost us so dear to maintain and 
prepared to make a move down the mountain toward Trichardts 
Drift. The night was extremely dark and we soon found that we 
had strayed from the path. Most of us were dead tired, and 
stumbled and fell over the boulders that lay in our way, several 
being seriously injured, and it was not until dawn appeared that we 
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finally reached the foot of the mountain, though even then we had a. 
considerable distance to traverse, and it was after nine when we 
struck our camp utterly exhausted. In the afternoon there was a. 
roll call, and only then did it transpire how heavily the battalion 
had lost, for out of five hundred men in the firing line we had 
suffered one hundred and forty-five casualties, thirty-two men 
killed, eighty-five wounded, and twenty-eight taken prisoners. The 
total British casualties in this desperate encounter was two 
hundred and fifty-six killed, seven hundred and sixty-five wounded, 
and three hundred and twenty taken prisoners, or a total of thirteen 
hundred and forty-one casualties out of a total of less than five 
thousand actually engaged. The Boers, who numbered close on six 
thousand, under the command of Louis Botha, must have suffered 
very severely, though it is difficult to gain any accurate idea of their 
losses, but reliable authorities place them at between six and seven 
hundred. All those who fell were buried on the spot in huge 
trenches. The officers and men of the Imperial Light Infantry sub- 
scribed for and erected a handsome obelisk to the memory of their 
fallen comrades, whereon is inscribed the names of those who died. 
And here, surrounded by the fairest scenery to be found in the 
Southern Hemisphere, they rest in their eternal sleep. 


The muffled drum’s sad roll has beat 
The soldier’s last tattoo, 

No more on earth’s parade shall meet 
That brave heroic few. 

On fame’s eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 

And Glory guards with solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead. 
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CHAPTER Y, 


FTER roll call the men were allowed to rest under the shade of 
= the trees, it being the first really good rest we had obtained 
since we left Estcourt a week previously. While resting, our 
enormous convoy commenced to retreat across the Tugela, both 
pontoon bridges being brought into requisition for this purpose. 
The stream of wagons seemed never-ending, but the operation -of 
negociating the steep banks was conducted without a hitch, and by 
Thursday everyone was across. It is one of the mysteries connected 
with the war that during this movement the enemy refrained from 
shelling us, both drifts were well within their range from the top of 
Spion Kop, but they did not attempt to in any way harass us. 
General Joubert is credited with this grave error of judgment, for to 
the amazement of the foreign attaches with the Boer army, he 
stated that as long as he repelled the English he was content, that 
his work was purely defensive, and that his intention was to do no 
attacking. Whether this version of the story regarding their lack 
of foresight is correct or not is perfectly immaterial, the fact 
remains that the Dutch lost one of the finest opportunities presented 
to them during the war of improving their victory, for beyond 
inflicting upon us a severe loss of life, they gained absolutely 
nothing by our mistake in abandoning the mountain. During the 
afternoon a heavy drizzle commenced to fall, probably brought about 
by the tremendous cannonading of the previous day, and to our 
discomfort continued the remainder of the night, rendering our 
bivouac miserably damp. Despite this drawback the men slept 
soundly, testifying to the heavy nature of the previous week’s work, 
and awoke the next morning considerably refreshed. Camp was 
early astir, and after a hasty breakfast the battalion was fallen in 
and marched up Three Tree Hill. The drizzle had abated con- 
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siderably, but everything was wet and slippery, and our lot lying on 
the slope of the hillside was like that of the policeman, not a happy 
one. As usual no indication was vouchsafed the men as to the 
nature of the work before them, and as a consequence many 
anticipated a second attack on Spion Kop; as a matter of fact we 
were posted along the top of the hill to prevent any rush of the 
Boers from capturing part of the convoy which was still in process of 
being conveyed across the river. In conjunction with ourselves there 
were several other regiments posted at intervals along the same 
ridge. As the day wore on rain again began to fall, and to add to 
our misery a bitter wind accompanied it. Just before dusk a thick 
mist descended, blotting out the landscape, and those whose duty it 
was to keep in touch with the neighbouring companies had a 
wretched time of it. For more than a week past we had been 
constrained to make forced marches, and this, together with heavy 
fighting and poor fare, had reduced our vitality to a very low ebb, so 
that the rain and cold told on us severely; we were without a 
shelter of any description, and minus all blankets, overcoats, or 
waterproof sheets, everything in fact that could have in any way 
alleviated our suffering. To make matters worse, we were not 
allowed to move around, but ordered to lie flat down on the soddened 
ground, with rills of ice-cold water running down our backs. 
Pickets had been posted during the day, and it was the business of 
the company officer to send men from the main body to look these 
posts up and discover if anything untoward had occurred. With a 
thick mist hanging like a pall over the hill it would have been a 
difficult matter to have found these posts, even if you had accurately 
known their whereabouts, but as the small matter of pointing them 
out when it was light had been overlooked, it may be imagined what 
a difficulty arose when a couple of men were told off for this duty. 
Beyond vague instructions that the post was in such a direction, 
with a comprehensive wave of the hand, no further instructions were 
given, and the unfortunate men had to grope along as best they 
could; it is hardly necessary to say, missing the picket, and in 
several instances nearly walking into. the Dutch lines, for be it 
remembered that the enemy’s trenches were not more than half-a- 
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mile distant. Towards two o'clock a tremendous fusillade burst from 
the Boer positions, the sparkle of the musketry fire gleaming along 
the mountain side and making the hill around reveberate with its 
thunderous roar. This effectually awoke the drowsy troops who, 
Overcome with their exertions and the intense cold, had fallen into a 
very somnolent condition. Everyone anticipated a night attack, and 
grasping their rifles with their numbed fingers were instantly on the 
alert, ready to repel the foe. It never came, however, and we after- 
wards learned that the Boers, fearing another night attack, determined 
not to be caught napping, and had consequently volleyed into the 
darkness. The fire was.kept up. for more than a quarter-of-an-hour 
and then gradually died away, and beyond a few stray shots on our 
extreme left nothing further transpired. Never for-am instant during 
the whole night did the rain cease, and it was with feelings 
of intense joy that the first faint glimmering of approaching 
dawn was hailed. Towards five o’clock the order was received 
to call in the pickets and fall in for the purpose of returning 
to Trichardts Drift. Scrambling down the hill we eventually found 
ourselves on the main road, which resembled a quagmire, and 
was as slippery as glass. As we marched down at a_ brisk 
pace tumbles were frequent, and caused no little amusement. 
Arrived at the bridge we rapidly recrossed, and as the last man 
stepped off it the Engineers commenced to take it down, the 
Imperial Light Infantry being the last regiment to recross the river 
after the ill-fated movement to relieve Ladysmith had failed in its 
object. This second great attack had cost us nearly eighteen 
hundred in killed, wounded and missing, and was the cause of 
endless and bitter controversy in England, for the news of the 
capture of Spion Kop had caused intense excitement, and when the 
announcement that the mountain had been found untenable, and 
was therefore abandoned was made known, a thrill of depression 
ran throughout the English-speaking world which was only equalled 
by the news of that memorable week in December, when the 
disasters of Magersfontein, Stormberg and Colenso occurred. 

It was curious to note the effect the privations of the past 
week had on the men, for instead of the alert and well-dressed 
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battalions that had crossed the river there returned: gaunt and 
bedraggled crowds, their faces pinched and careworn, their clothes. 
bespattered with mud, the very flesh on their hands and faces all 
creased and wrinkled, denoting the privation of food and the long 
continued cold they had been subjected to. However, it did not 
take long to recuperate, and in a few hours, after a much needed bath, 
a hot dinner and sound sleep, all traces of their recent hardships were 
swept away, and towards evening the troops had regained their usual 
temperament and were again eager for the fray. This sudden 
retrograde movement was an enigma to all, the majority being under 
the impression that it was merely a feint, and that we were waiting 
for more artillery preparatory to making another desperate assault. 
But the hours passed by and nothing further happened, with the 
exception that we moved further back from the river, so as to be out 
of range of the enemy’s guns. The spot chosen was a deep narrow 
valley with a shallow stream meandering through it, forming 
excellent bathing pools. From this valley a splendid view of our 
late battleground was obtainable, though not a sign of life could be 
observed, the Dutch keeping well out of sight. In the valley 
alongside of us there were more than six thousand troops encamped, 
and the scene at night with the innumerable camp fires going, was 
picturesque in the extreme. ‘T'wo days had now elapsed from the 
day of the fight, and arrangements had been made with General 
Botha for the burial of the dead, a party of the Dorsets being 
detailed off for this melancholy duty, and it was close on mid-day 
when the party set out accompanied by several clergymen. At the 
top of the mountain they met General Botha, who treated them 
with every consideration. The men had an arduous task before them 
on account of the hard and rocky nature of the soil, and were only 
enabled to dig comparatively shallow trenches, into which the dead 
were reverently laid. Many were unrecognisable through exposure, | 
while others showed the frightful effects of shell fire, their bodies — 
being completely shattered and beyond recognition. On account of'- 
the scarcity of top soil it was found necessary to dig huge trenches 
containing sixty or seventy men apiece, while one was made. 
for the officers. It was dusk before the men had completed 
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their weary work, and on its conclusion, Botha informed the officer 
in command that unless our Field Hospital, situated at the foot 
of Spion Kop, was not removed he would give orders to his gunners 
to open fire on it. 

Our stay in our resting place was but brief, and on January 
28th we received orders to march back to Proctor’s, a farm 
situated midway between Trichardts Drift and Springfield. For 
the next few days, beyond a little field exercise, we did nothing 
except recuperate our exhausted energies. In the meantime 
the distant boom of big guns in the neighbourhood of Potgieters 
Drift betokened that Buller was not idle, and all were anxious 
to again get to close quarters with the foe. On February Ist 
Colonel Nash was ordered to move his battalion under the shelter of 
Mount Alice, a high hill, overlooking the Drift. It was here that 
General Buller assembled the troops, and gave utterance to his 
famous speech, in which he stated “that we were not to be dis- 
couraged by the heavy loss of life that had taken place on Spion Kop, 
that the men had not died in vain, for he had attained the object he 
was striving for, viz., the Key to Ladysmith.” For some time past a 
desultory artillery duel had taken place between the combatants, and 
it became evident that our leaders intended making another effort to 
cut their way through to the beleaguered town. The place we were 
encamped on was in close proximity to Spearman’s Farm, a well- 
built homestead, with a splendid orchard, all of which, however, had 
been completely looted by the Boers some weeks previously. There 
must have been more than fifteen thousand troops concentrated in 
this neighbourhood, their camps being splendidly placed under the 
shelter of the hills, and quite screened from the enemy. The 
engineers had been busy placing big guns in various advantageous 
positions, our line of attack commanding Spion Kop on the left, and 
a high range of hills, known as Vaal Krantz, on the right, the latter 
ending in a conical peak, known as Doornkop, our total line of defences 
extending a distance of more than four miles. Between Spion Kop 
and Vaal Krantz the road to Ladysmith passed, crossing the Tugela 
at Potgieters Drift; the pont at this point had been secured by the 
South African Light Horse, in the face of a very heavy fire. The 
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country between the two ranges was comparatively level, and though 
Ladysmith could not be seen, the heights immediately above the 
town could be plainly seen, and with a good pair of glasses, the puff 
of smoke from the big gun on Bulwana was distinctly visible. The 
Boers had strongly fortified the intervening country, and had 
mounted guns on several points on Spion Kop and Doornkop, from 
which they poured a continual fire into our positions, without, how- 
ever, doing much damage, their shells usually falling short. On the 
other hand we kept up a tremendous bombardment, as we had thirty- 
five guns in action, ranging from 4:7 to fifteen pounders. For 
several days this ineffective artillery duel was continued, but on 
February 5th our men began to push forward to closer quarters, 
The scene, as viewed from the summit of Mount Alice, was one of 
surpassing beauty. In the immediate foreground the country was 
thickly timbered, the giant cactus, together with several other semi- 
tropical plants, being very much in evidence. At the foot of the hill 
stretched a plain, dotted with comfortable farmhouses, each standing 
in its own orchard, while winding in and out of this fair landscape, 
the Tugela could be seen, so tortuous is its course here that it 
appeared as if the plain were intersected by two or three distinct 
rivers. On the opposite bank the steep and well-wooded heights of 
Vaal Krantz rose precipitously, and on the prominent peaks of this 
range the Boers had cunningly contrived to mount big guns; on 
the opposite side of the valley, leading to Ladysmith, the three peaks 
of Tabamyama, the centre one being the far-famed Spion Kop, rose 
in one unbroken mass from the banks of the Tugela, dominating the 
surrounding country. On the plain, at our feet, our battalions could 
be seen manceuvring as if on parade, while the field batteries were 
busily engaged in shelling the enemy from off a range of low hills, in 
immediate proximity to the drift, and their shells falling among the 
dry undergrowth, set it on fire, the smoke ascending in dense 
volumes. The Dutch paid particular attention to our artillerists, 
one of their shells striking a gun, and completely demolishing it, and 
killing and wounding those engaged in working it, this incident being 
witnessed by all those who were standing on Mount Alice. When- 
ever a puff of: smoke betokened that the enemy had fired, our 
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gunners immediately replied, their shells appearing to strike the very 
spot from which the smoke had been observed to issue, but within a 
few minutes the Boers were hard at it again. One of our shots 
struck an ammunition wagon, for a huge column of smoke rose 
rapidly to the heavens, while a few moments later a thunderous roar: 
reached our ears. While this artillery duel was in progress, the. 
infantry steadily advanced across the open, despite the fact that the 
enemy’s gunners paid particular attention to them, for every now 
and again a spurt of dust could be seen, as some shell struck the 
ground close to them. However, despite the casualties they endured, 
the banks of the river were eventually reached, and the sharp crackle 
of musketry, borne to us on the wind, betokened that they had at, 
length come into close contact with the Boers. As the day 
lengthened, the roar of our rifle-fire rapidly increased, for the enemy 
strenuously opposed our advance across the river, and from the low 
foothills, the grass on which was in flames, kept up a steady fire. 
Our men obtained a foothold on a part of these hills nearest the river, 
and then proceeded to drive the enemy back. As usual, the Boers 
did not attempt a hand-to-hand conflict, but under cover of the smoke 
from the grass fire, retreated to their second line of defences, a mile 
or so in the rear. The troops were also subjected to a heavy, 
enfilading fire from the Boer artillerists, both on Spion Kop and Vaal 
Krantz, besides from several Maxim-Nordenfeldts, directly in front, 
and it became apparent to General Buller that it would be impossible 
to cut his way through in this direction, without an immense loss of 
life. Consequently on February 10th the order was given for an 
immediate retreat across the Tugela, thus ending the third unsuccess- 
ful attempt to relieve Ladysmith, The operations in the neighbour. 
hood of Vaal Krantz gave one the impression that it was not the 
intention of the English Commander to make a serious effort to 
pierce the Dutch Lines, but rather to test the strength of their 
defences, for our losses, in comparison with the two previous 
attempts, were slight, being three hundred and sixty-four killed, 
wounded, and missing. Only once did we manage to get into close 
quarters with the enemy, with the result that they were routed 
utterly, and left twenty-eight dead on the field. 
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After their style, the Boers did not attempt to harass us, 
‘and the troops retired in perfect order. When orders for the 
retreat had been given, Colonel Nash was directed to lead his 
battalion into the plain, at the foot of Mount Alice, and thus 
prevent the enemy from making an unexpected attack. The various 
‘companies were posted on the most prominent positions, and 
for the next. three days we were engaged in keeping a keen 
look out. Our company was stationed just above what had a 
short time before been the home of a prosperous farmer, but when 
we found it, it had been completely despoiled, even the floor and 
‘ceiling boards being torn down, while there was not a door or window 
in the place. For some inscrutable reason, the Boers did not molest 
us, not even indulging in their favourite pastime of sniping. One 
company on the banks of the river used to see the enemy come down 
from Spion Kop at night in large numbers, for the purpose of obtaining 
water, and doing washing, but the sentries had strict orders to 
refrain from firing. In three days the last of our transport was away, 
so we received orders.to march back to Springfield Bridge, where, in 
conjunction with the York and Laneasters, together with a squadron 
of cavalry, we were engaged in guarding the bridge across the Little 
Tugela, and preventing any flank movement of the enemy. Our 
‘camp lay in an ideal spot, level as a billiard table, on the west banks of 
the Little Tugela, which, at this point, reminded one of a Scotch 
stream. Its clear waters were flecked with foam as they dashed over 
the rocks and boulders with which the channel was filled. For several 
days we were kept hard at work digging trenches, and making 
sangars, and at one time it looked as if we would have an opportunity 
of testing them, It was close on nine o’clock one morning, while 
engaged in our usual task of shifting stones, that a sharp rifle fire 
‘could be heard, proceeding from a farmhouse, about two miles away 
on our front, and shortly afterwards a riderless horse was seen 
galloping to the camp. Work was at once stopped, and for the next 
hour all were agog with excitement in anticipation of a brush with 
the enemy. However, nothing came of it, and when we returned to 
‘camp, we discovered that a party of Boers from Vaal Krantz had 
‘surprised an outpost of hussars, who were resting under the shade of 
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some trees, killing one, and wounding two. The two fifteen-pounders 
in camp were promptly had out, and fired half-a-dozen rounds, with 
the result of scattering the small band, who disappeared behind 
a range of hills, and for the rest of our stay at Springfield, we were 
not molested in any way. Springfield is a small village, consisting 
of a post office, church, and a few stores, and three or four farm- 
houses, embowered in a wealth of verdure. The church had been 
ransacked, and all the loyalist farmers been despoiled of their 
possessions. However, we were enabled to live fairly well, for the 
natives came forward with large quantities of delicious peaches, 
which grew here with the utmost profusion, a shilling a hundred 
being the usual price, though to anyone who cared to take the trouble 
to cross the river, they were to be had for the picking. The sunsets 
and sunrises here were of exquisite beauty. The mighty range of the 
Drakensberg towered above us, like a solid wall, and their gigantic 
precipices reflected the rays of the sun in every conceivable colour, 
the effect at times being of such a gorgeous nature, that it looked as 
if the sides of the mountain were painted. Though the mountains 
were nearly thirty miles away, in the cool clear atmosphere that 
prevailed during the early morning, they looked as if you could walk 
to their base in a couple of hours. While we remained at Springfield 
for the purpose of checking any untoward movement of the enemy, 
Buller had gone back to Chieveley with his main force, and the boom 
of his big guns foretold that he was again engaging the Boers on the 
scene of his first disaster at Colenso. Day after day the distant 
‘crash of artillery was audible, Buller thus keeping the enemy busy, 
while he was concentrating his forces for a final attempt to brush 
them on one side. On February 19th camp was broken up, and we 
retraced our steps on the Springfield-Frere road. We bivouacked in 
the neighbourhood of Pretorius’ farm, and continued our march at 
daybreak. When four miles from Frere, we branched off, and took a 
track leading across country to Chieveley, and at midday came in 
sight of an immense number of tents, for Buller had collected more 
than thirty thousand men here. The various camps were dotted 
about all over the veldt, as far as the eye could see. It took some 
time before we found a camping ground, and then discovered it to be 
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the worst we had so far struck. Water was very scarce, having to be 
brought from Estcourt in tanks, while the washing places were miles 
distant from the camp, and the water both scanty and bad. To make: 
matters worse, the site we had chosen had been a favourite camping 
spot for former regiments, so that the ground about was covered with ~ 
ancient refuse pits, added to which, being in a hollow, no breeze: 
could blow through the camp, the stench at times being frightful, and 
if we had remained much longer, it would have proved a veritable 
death trap. It was quite dusk when everything was ready, and all 
were turning in for the night, when orders came for four companies 
to move forward to Colenso, which village had been re-taken by our: 
men three days previously. The companies chosen were B, D, G,. 
and A, commanded respectively by Captains Schobes, Fairbairn, 
Sanson, and Coleman, the whole being placed under the commana of 
Major Hay, the total force numbering nearly three-hundred-and-fifty 
all told. The remainder of the battalion were stationed on a hill 
overlooking the level stretch of country that lay between Chieveley 
and Colenso, guarding a number of naval guns, including a huge one- 


hundred pounder. 


CHAPTER VI. 


une to our arrival Buller had been busily engaged in 
clearing a range of hills on the Chieveley side of the Tugela, 
and which ran almost at right angles to the river. This range, which 
was known in various parts as Cingolo, Hussar Hill, Green Mountain, 
and Monte Christo, consisted of a number of detached kopjes of 
moderate height, connected by well defined neks. Parts of this 
range were fairly well wooded, and formed a chain of defences 
which the Boers were not slow to avail themselves of, and their sides 
had been well scored with trenches invisible to those in the plain 
below. Operations had been commenced some miles to the west of the 
scene of the first battle of Colenso, and consisted in driving the Boers 
steadily back towards the river. Despite the frantic efforts of the 
Boers the British advance proved irresistible, and by the time we 
arrived the Dutch had entirely evacuated all their positions on our 
side of the river, and fallen back on the network of defences which 
they had constructed amid the confused tangle of hills that lay 
around Pieters and Groblers Kloof. From their very first entry into 
Natal the Dutch had seized this tract of country as being admirably 
adapted for defensive work, and had set about making a naturally 
strong position, almost impregnable; in fact, the foreign attachés 
with the army declared that Buller required, at the very least, one 
hundred thousand men to successfully carry their positions. Buller, 
nothing daunted however by his previous failures, set about his task 
in a workmanlike manner, and by February 21st had everything in 
readiness to attack the enemy in their second line of defences. 

From February 14th to 21st the fighting had been continuous 
and severe, and our losses consequently heavy. The Imperial Light 
Infantry on this occasion found itself brigaded with the famous 
Trish Brigade, consisting of the Connaught Rangers, Dublin 
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Fusiliers, and Inniskilling, the whole being under the immediate 
command of General Hart. It was almost dark when we entrained 
for Colenso, and the distant crackle of musketry and the dull, heavy 
boom of Buller’s big guns foretold that once more we were to face 
the music, and that stern work was in front of us. Jor his last, and 
as it turned out successful, effort to cut his way through the Boer 
lines, Buller had under him more than thirty thousand well seasoned 
troops, the majority of whom had at one time or another come into 
contact with the Boers, and all of whom were again eager for another 
brush ; he was also well supplied with artillery, over eighty pieces of 
ordnance, ranging from twelve-pounders to the gigantic one-hundred- 
pounder, having been mounted in advantageous positions, from 
which it was possible to rake every nook and corner of the Dutch 
defences. The enemy, during the early part of the operations, were 
also well supplied with big guns, over thirty being mounted in and 
around Groblers Kloof. Our line of front extended a distance of four 
and-a-half miles, and included Monte Christo, Green Mountain, and 
Hlangwani, the highest of these hills rising to a height of about 
eight hundred feet above the surrounding country. From these 
eminences it was possible to command the maze of hills lying on the 
opposite bank of the Tugela, between Fort Wyllie on one side and 
Pieters Hill on the other. On the other hand we, in our turn, 
were dominated by the huge mass of Groblers Kloof, on which the 
enemy had placed several of their heaviest guns. Such was the 
position of affairs when we arrived, and though the previous week’s 
fighting had proved severe, it was nothing compared to our task 
in driving the enemy before us from the broken country that lay 
between Colenso and Ladysmith. 

The short run to Colenso was soon accomplished, and on 
detraining the battalion was promptly marched to the left of the 
railway, striking the river just above the road-bridge, the centre 
span of which had been destroyed a few days before by our 
own gunners, the Boers having just before blown up the 
magnificent railway bridge that spanned the Tugela. Colenso, 
which had been in the occupation of the enemy since November, 
presented a very desolate and melancholy appearance ; not a lively 
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spot at the best of times, we found it overgrown with weeds, and the 
majority of the houses minus doors and windows, and in a large 
number of instances with great holes knocked through their roofs 
and walls, testifying to the accuracy of our artillerists’ aim. The 
Tugela had been enormously swollen by the recent rains, and ran 
with a very strong current. Just above the road-bridge the 
engineers had constructed a pontoon, worked on an aerial wire. 
With wonderful despatch we were ferried across, and climbing the 
steep banks were immediately ordered to deploy in sub-sections, 
From the banks of the river to the base of the nearest hills was a 
perfectly level stretch of country nearly a mile wide. Across this 
open plain we advanced rapidly, and finally obtained excellent 
shelter at the foot of some low hills to the left of Fort Wyllie. Here 
we were fortunate enough to strike some of the regulars who were 
in the act of making coffee, and as they had a large quantity both of 
bully beef and biscuits, we were served out with these, which after 
our long fast proved exceedingly welcome. We remained on this 
spot for more than an hour, and subsequently, keeping well under 
the hill so as to be sheltered from the heights of Groblers Kloof, 
eventually found ourselves, after marching for a couple of miles, 
once more alongside the railway where it followed for some distance 
the course of the river. Day was just dawning when we came upon 
our brigade, which was lying in and around a deep railway cutting, 
and it had hardly become light before the hoarse roar of the enemy’s 
guns, situated on the slopes of Groblers Kloof, denoted that the 
Boers were early astir and determined to bar our progress. Their 
aim was marvellously accurate, their shells just striking the top of 
the hillock we were lying under, fortunately, however, in the great 
majority of cases without bursting. The Dublin Fusiliers, however, 
were not so fortunate, for a shell from a Creusot gun landed right in 
the middle of a section, doing frightful execution, and either killing or 
wounding every man init. As the shells struck the top of the hill 
without bursting, some used to roll down, and it was a comical sight 
to watch the regulars chasing them; one forty-four pounder came 
rolling down and was pursued by a Connaught Ranger, who, how- 
ever, dropped his prize like a hot potato, for it was almost red hot ; 
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however, not to be outdone, he carefully covered his treasure with an 
empty biscuit tin, to be called for when required. In the meantime our 
artillerists on the opposite banks of the river were by no means idle, 
and the hiss of their shells as they passed screaming far above our 
heads was incessant, while the crackle of musketry was continuous, 
for we were now rapidly making our way right into the heart of the 
enemy’s position, and they kept up a constant and furious fusillade, 
every ravine and hill having been cunningly entrenched and held by 
thousands of desperate and wellarmed men. Towards midday Buller 
arrived, attended by his staff, and briefly addressed the men. Pointing 
to Hart’s Hill, he said: ‘‘ Men, that hill must be taken at no matter 
what cost, as it is imperative that Ladysmith should be relieved; you 
must press on at all hazards, not even stop to assist your wounded 
comrades.” These words, though it showed the desperate nature 
of the struggle in front of us, only proved an incentive to further 
effort, and the savage, determined look that characterised the 
faces of the whole of the brigade, boded ill for our adversaries. 
The brigade immediately fell in, and on the order being given to 
advance the Inniskillings led the way, followed by the Imperial 
Light Infantry; then followed the Connaught Rangers, the Dublin 
Fusiliers bringing up the rear. On coming out of the railway 
cutting we hugged the banks of the river, as they afforded excellent 
cover, but wherever the banks sloped dead and wounded could be 
seen lying around in heaps, for the Boers, as they were slowly driven 
back, showed a more and more obstinate resistance. Just about here 
the country is broken up into a perfect network of valleys and steep: 
stony hills, every one of which had been carefully trenched, and 
from which they poured an unceasing and furious fusillade upon the 
advancing brigade, The air was full of the music of the waspish 
Mauser bullet, while the hoarse bark of that vicious little weapon, the 
Maxim-Nordenfeldt, could be easily heard above the incessant roar 
that thundered round us. About two hundred yards from the 
cutting the railway crossed the Onderbrock Spruit, crossing over an 
iron bridge with a span of sixty feet. Just above where the spruit 
emptied into the Tugela it was found necessary to leave the 
river and take once more to the railway, in full view of the enemy’s 
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marksmen, and our casualties, which up to the present had been 
slight, now became numerous, men falling at every step, But like 
an irresistible tide the brigade swept forward, and on passing the 
spruit gained the flat country which lay between the bridge and 
what was afterwards known as Hart’s Hill. On passing over the 
level ground we opened out in extended order, and in this manner 
gained the foot of the hill in the face of the concentrated fire of the 
whole Boer army. 

It was at dusk on Friday, February 23rd, that General Hart 
received the order to make his famous charge up Hart’s Hill. The 
Inniskillings in the centre led the way, the Connaughts and Dublin 
Fusiliers being on the left, while the Imperial Light Infantry were on 
their right. With a tremendous yell the men rose, and with fixed 
bayonets advanced up the precipitous slopes of the hill. The Boers, 
who were in strong force in well-sheltered trenches at the top, poured 
a terrific fire on the advancing British, their line of fire resembling 
nothing more nor less than an even sheet of flame, with such rapidity 
were they emptying their Mausers. Their artillerists and riflemen 
stationed on Groblers Kloof and the innumerable kopjes at its 
base also concentrated their fire on the gallant brigade, every foot 
of whose advance was now marked by the stark form of one of 
their brave number, who had yielded up his life for his country. 
Inch by inch they pressed forward until within a few yards of the 
summit, when with a mighty shout they hurled themselves upon the 
foe, bavonetting those that remained, and pouring well-directed 
volleys into the rearguard as they fled backwards in the darkness. 
The position had certainly been gained, but at what a cost. 
That magnificent regiment, the Inniskillings, had been almost 
decimated, while the Connaughts and Dublin Fusiliers had 
suffered almost equally severely; the Imperial Light Infantry 
had also many killed and wounded, including its gallant old 
Major, who was badly hit in the shoulder. Privates H. Hunter 
(“Scotty”) and Fielden here won the D.S8. medal for acts of gallantry 
performed on the field in rescuing wounded comrades and getting 
them into shelter. To the honour of the battalion some other 
members had already been so decorated. 
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During the whole of Friday night we lay on the hill, 
behind hastily erected sangars, exposed to a galling fire which 
the Dutch riflemen kept up all night. The effect of their bullets. 
during the passage through the air had a very curious effect, giving 
off a sound as if innumerable Chinese- crackers were being dis- 
charged, while, whenever they struck the ground, they emitted a 
shower of sparks, which in one part, a cliff on the banks of the 
river, resembled a dense swarm of fire-flies. Sleep, as may be 
imagined, was out of the question; and as night deepened, the 
twinkling lights of the ambulance bearers could be seen as they set 
out on their errand of mercy in rescuing the wounded, who lay 
dotted about all over the veldt, the hillside especially being thickly 
strewn. All night long they toiled at their arduous task despite the 
heavy fire the enemy directed towards us, and only ceased when 
daylight warned them that the fierce conflict was again to be 
resumed. When the Boers had been driven off Hart’s Hill, they 
had retreated further into the recesses of Groblers Kloof, from which 
they poured a destructive cross fire into our ranks, so that General 
Hart decided, the position beimg untenable, to evacuate it, 
and retire once more into the shelter of the railway cutting. In 
retiring, several shells from our gunners on Monte Christo fell 
among the Inniskillings, doing considerable execution, and word had 
to be passed back for them to cease fire until we had obtained 
shelter. On our way back, we had to pass through a Boer Laager 
which had been hastily abandoned, being filled with a miscellaneous 
collection of clothing and provisions, and as each man passed 
through, he seized whatever took his fancy ; so that in the course of 
five minutes or so, most were laden with eitber gay coloured 
blankets or boots or, what was more welcome, food of every 
description, for during the fighting our rations had been considerably 
curtailed on account of the difficulty in getting anything forward from 
the base. On regaining the railway, we were ordered to take up a 
position overlooking the railway cutting and facing the scene of our 
last charge. Reinforcements now commenced to come forward ; the 
first battalion to come to our assistance being the Durham Light 
Infantry. It*was well they did so, for ammunition had became 
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scarce, and there was no supply nearer than Colenso, some four 
miles in our rear. But what gave all fresh heart was the announce- 
ment that Cronje had surrendered at Paardeberg, together with four 
thousand of his followers. This news was given out at midday, and 
was received with such a burst of cheering as must have astonished 
the enemy; it seemed to instill fresh life into everyone, and 
proved an excellent antidote to those who were downhearted at our 
slight check the previous evening. It was also evident that we had 
at last obtained a firm foothold in the midst of the enemy’s positions, 
and that Buller was determined not to lose the advantage was 
evident, from the columns upon columns that kept pressing forward, 
passing over the Tugela, either by the old pontoon bridge the 
Dutch left intact just above Colenso Falls, and another higher up the 
river constructed by the Engineers. In addition to the reinforce- 
ments of troops, battery after battery of big guns and maxims 
took up their positions to support the final assault. Saturday was 
mostly occupied in getting everything into readiness for our last, and 
as it proved, successful effort to pierce the Boer cordon which, for 
more than one hundred and twenty-four days, had been tightly drawn 
round Ladysmith. During the whole of Saturday the Boer fire 
slackened perceptibly, and it became apparent’ that they had already 
commenced to retreat. Their shells were few and far between, and 
those they did fire mostly fell short, while we, on our part, beyond 
keeping their immediate outposts busy, did nothing except to get the 
men in good positions. ‘Saturday night was uneventful, the Boers 
contenting themselves with mild sniping, which they kept up at 
intervals until daylight. In the morning a twelve hours armistice 
was arranged, for the purpose of burying the dead, the truce to 
extend from 9 am. to 9 p.m. Burial parties were at once 
sent out, and for the rest of the day were hard at work. Most of 
the bodies were buried just where they lay, but for those who fell in 
the charge up Harts Hill on Friday night huge trenches were made 
close to the railway and at the foot of the hill. In one grave 
seventy-six of the Inniskillings found their last resting place, the 
graves being carefully fenced in with neat headstones. Those 
travellers to Johannesberg who pass the spot in the daylight, will 
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be enabled to witness the result of this sanguinary struggle, for the 
majority of the graves are just alongside the railway. After the 
unceasing din that had prevailed for the past week, the twelve hour 
calm that ensued was a distinctly pleasant interlude. It was 
possible to stroll round in parts where just before it was impossible 
to show one’s head without being greeted by a shower of bullets. 
We spent the remainder of the day lying under the shelter of the 
banks of the Tugela, close to where the river plunged over a craggy 
ledge of about thirty feet high, forming what was known as the 
Falls of Colenso. As the river was in half flood the sight was 
avery fine one. While watching the falls, several bodies of those 
who had fallen during the fighting, were observed being swept over 
the Falls; the men had evidently been struck down close to the 
edge of the river, and when it had risen the corpses must have 
been drawn into the current. One, in a very advanced state of 
decomposition, was swept over, and finally got entangled in a mass 
of weeds. Two of the battalion waded in and were rewarded by 
securing over £13 in gold, which they considered ample reward for 
their trouble in rescuing the body from the river. During the day the 
Boers must have been busy in moving their heavy artillery back to 
Modder Spruit, their terminus to the railway, while on the other 
hand, Buller was perfecting his final arrangements for subjecting the 
Boer positions to a terrific bombardment. As the hour for the 
termination of the twelve hours armistice approached, all prepared 
to get ready, for it was instinctively felt that the moment had at 
length arrived when the invaders would be swept aside, and the 
long deferred relief to the sorely tried garrison of Ladysmith brought 
about. 

At half past eight the various battalions were rapidly 
assembled and fallen in, and the stroke of nine had hardly died 
away when the deep heavy boom of one of our big guns on the 
slopes of Monte Christo once again denoted that the struggle was to 
be resumed. The night was dark and drizzly, a heavy mist 
enshrouding the summits of the higher elevations around us, and it 
was with the utmost difficulty that we groped our way along 
towards the base of the foothills, around which the river had carved 
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its course. Rapidly ascending their precipitous slopes we soon 
gained the summit, and found that the Boers were on the alert, for 
our appearance on the crest line was the signal for heavy 
volleying, which, considering the darkness, was singularly accurate 
and caused many gaps. The enemy’s fire was, however, splendidly 
met, though we did not attempt any further advance until daylight. 
As we had gained and held possession of all the hills dominating the 
river, Buller was enabled to commence getting his convoy across and 
place them in such a position as to be completely sheltered from the 
enemy’s fire. All day long, without ceasing, a constant procession 
of wagons passed over the pontoon bridges, and took up the places 
assigned them. The resistance offered by the Boers had weakened 
considerably, and did not in any way hamper the British General’s 
final dispositions for the rush that was to place Ladysmith out 
of reach of the invaders. Monday night was comparatively 
uneventful, but all arose early on Tuesday with a presentiment that 
the event that was being awaited with breathless excitement by 
the English speaking world, the Relief of Ladysmith, was close 
at hand, and so it proved. Shortly after nine, the deep boom of 
a 4:7 broke upon the stillness, This was a signal for our gunners 
to open fire on the Boer front. From midst the wooded slopes 
of Hlangwani and Monte Christo, over eighty pieces of heavy 
ordnance were mounted, and with one accord, they poured such 
a tornado of shot and shell on the Boer trenches as to make the 
very earth tremble with the terrific concussion. The battalion, 
during this fearful bombardment, were lying under the shelter of the 
river bank, the storm of shells passing directly over our heads. 
Just above us, were stationed a couple of batteries of twelve 
pounders, which actually started volleying, while on every hand 
could be heard the short sharp crackle of the maxim, of which 
weapon there must have been forty in action. Far away in our rear, 
the dull heavy boom of a hundred pounder was ever and anon 
audible, the destination of the ponderous projectile being the main 
road to Ladysmith, just where it passed over a spur of Groblers 
Kloof, at which point fleeing parties of Boers were visible. Hour 
after hour this furious cannonading was continued, until it looked as 
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if it were utterly impossible for a human being to live among 
the smoke-enshrouded hills on our front. Most of our guns were. 
only firing at a range of four thousand yards, and some less, and the 
utmost credit must be given to the Boer artillerists for the manner 
in which they worked their guns in the face of an overwhelming fire, 
for wherever a spurt of smoke denoted the spot where one of their 
guns was mounted, our artillerists immediately concentrated the 
fire of at least a dozen guns on that particular point, rendering 
the condition of those who had to face the storm something fearful 
to contemplate. Still, they did face it, and bravely worked at their 
task of attempting to stem the tide of the victorious British. 
Towards one o’clock, most of the thick undergrowth which clothed 
the lower slopes of the hills were set alight by the bursting shells, 
and the dense volumes of smoke ascending, added to the weirdness 
of the scene. Under cover of the bombardment, we kept creeping 
up closer and closer, until just before four o’clock in the afternoon, 
the West Yorks and South Lancashires, who led the van, 
swept up Pieters Hill, driving the remnants of the enemy before 
them like sheep, and thus terminating fourteen days desperate 
fighting on the anniversary of Majuba with a glorious victory. The 
Boers had been utterly routed, but the victory had cost us dear, for 
from February 14th to the 28th, we had lost more than two 
thousand, one hundred men in killed, wounded, and missing. The 
Boers had also lost severely, and the account given by those who 
were taken prisoners, showed that our shell fire had been terribly 
destructive. Ever since the enemy had heard of the defeat and 
capture of Cronje, they had evidently determined to raise the siege, 
and to that end had commenced the removal of their big guns on 
the previous Friday, so that when we made our last victorious rush, 
every one had been safely transported to their base. 


CHAPTER VII. 


ROM the summit of Pieters Hill, Ladysmith was plainly visible, 

a level stretch of about six miles intervening. This was rapidly 
traversed, and early on Wednesday, General Buller, accompanied by 
the Natal Carbineers, crossed the bridge over the Klip river, and 
thus released the pent up and sorely tried garrison. It was now 
possible, by taking a walk over the battlefield, to note the destructive 
nature of our fire, in some parts where our lyddite shells struck the 
hillsides there were tremendous rents, while far and near the ground 
was all splotched with great green and yellow stains. Between Hart’s 
Hill and Pieters Hill there was a deep valley, and on this our 
artillerists had apparently concentrated their fiercest fire, for it was 
impossible to take a single step without noticing large pieces of 
broken shells, while Lee-Metford and Mauser bullets lay around in 
countless thousands, most of them flattened out of shape by the 
force of their impact against the rocks. Two trees, both nearly three 
feet in diameter, had most of their branches torn off, while through 
the trunk of one a forty-five pounder had passed, bursting just on 
the other side and splintering a mass of rocks against which it had 
exploded. The summit of Hart’s Hill was barely ten feet wide, the 
sides of the hill sloping very steeply away. Along this summit the 
Boers had formed a very elaborate trench with dug-outs on one side, 
into which they retired when our guns opened fire. To be effective, 
our shells had to drop right into the trench itself, for if they burst 
either just in front or just behind it, the occupants of the trench 
were perfectly safe. When we had gained this position by our 
brilliant charge on the Friday, the Boers from their positions in the 
rear were able to concentrate a cross fire on this point of remarkable 
intensity, so intense in fact that General Hart had found it necessary 
to order a retreat. In every trench there were boxes full of ammu- 
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nition, some of them freshly opened and but a few handfuls taken 
out. In this one battle the Boers must have lost several million 
rounds of small arm ammunition. Natives living around were soon on 
the hunt for relics, and several unexploded hundred-pound shells were 
on offer at prices ranging from five to ten shillings each. The main 
Boer laager had been placed in the valley between Hart’s and 
Pieters Hill, but beyond large quantities of provisions there was but 
little of value found, though there was evidence on every hand that 
the invaders had determined to make their stay in Natal as comfort- 
able as possible, for there were found many beds and large quantities 
of women’s apparel; in fact, some of the latter had borne arms, for in 
one trench was found the body of a young woman, apparently not 
much more than twenty years of age, grasping a rifle; she had been 
shot through the chest, and death must have been instantaneous. 
Though she was the only one actually found dead on the field there 
can be no question that a large number of women found their way 
into the fighting line. Buller made his first attempt to cut through 
the Boer cordon on December 15th, when he met with his disastrous 
check at Colenso. From that date he made three other attempts, 
those at Spion Kop and Vaal Krantz proving unsuccessful, and it 
was not until February 28th, 1900, that the battle of Pieters Hill 
finally swept away the remnancs of the Boer army and enabled us 
to join hands with General White; the relief army thus taking 
nearly two-and-a-half months in accomplishing their object. The 
losses of the relief column had been heavy, over six thousand men 
being killed, wounded and missing; in fact, not since the Crimean 
war ,jhad the British to encounter such a desperate and obstinate 
resistance. It is difficult to estimate the losses of the Boers, for 
having the railway immediately at their rear they were enabled to 
send all their killed and wounded back to their base; thus when we 
rushed the final trenches at Pieters Hill there were comparatively 
few dead found on the field, only those being left lying about whom 
the enemy were unable to move on account of the rapidity of our 
movements. It can, however, be taken for granted that the Boer loss 
was much smaller than ours, they having been so splendidly 
entrenched; the only wonder being that, having secured such a 
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magnificent position, they were ever driven out of it. Lord Roberts’ 
movements in the Orange River Colony had a very disconcerting 
effect on the Commandoes in Natal, and the downfall of Cronje, 
seemed to stagger them completely, for from that date they raised 
the siege of Ladysmith, they never made any further serious 
resistance, and contented themselves by falling back on the 
Biggarsberg, where they entrenched themselves and contentedly 
awaited for the advance of General Buller, which event was delayed 
for over six weeks, Buller finding that his troops needed rest and 
recuperation, so that during March and the greater part of April, 
the scene of active operations was transferred from Natal to the 
Orange River Colony, where Roberts was steadily driving the enemy 
in front of him. 

Immediately on the relief of Ladysmith, the Battalion was 
moved into Colenso, and encamped close to the spot where 
the guns were lost on the fatal fifteenth; in fact, the evidences 
of that disaster were unpleasantly brought forward by the terrible 
stench that emanated from the dead horses that had been hastily 
buried and covered with a thin coating of soil. The inhabitants of 
Ladysmith, who for more than four months kad been cooped up in 
the besieged city, now commenced to pour forth, on their way to the 
coast. They came by train to Tugela, and had to walk across the 
temporary bridge to a train awaiting them on the other side of the 
river. The rigours of the siege had plainly left its marks upon them, 
and many had to be led across and helped into their carriages. The 
saddest sights were to be seen when the inmates of the great hospital at 
Intombi Camp were sent down. Train load after train load of 
patients came down, the majority suffering from enteric fever, and for 
two days the battalion was hard at work carrying them across to 
the Hospital Train awaiting them. Nearly all occupied stretchers, 
and six men were told off to a stretcher. Most had been reduced 
to absolute skeletons, and it was plain that they had left their 
pestiferous camp, on the banks of the Klip river, only to find a 
last resting place further south. Colenso was hardly an ideal spot 
for a camp, being much too flat and swampy, and as a consequence, 
the sick roll began to lengthen considerably, a long line of patients. 
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waiting around the hospital tent every morning. The prevailing 
complaint was Natal sores. These sores are simply a mild form of 
scurvy, induced by want of vegetables, and all the salves and ointments 
with which they were doctored found useless; the only efficaceous 
remedy for them being a plentiful and generous diet. The first 
indication of this troublesome complaint is a small boil, about the 
size of a pin’s head. When this bursts, instead of drying up as 
usual, it spreads, so that in the course of a week or so what looked like 
an insignificant pimple, has become a nasty sloughing sore, the size 
of a five-shilling piece. When they appear on the hands and legs, 
they are bad enough, but in many instances they broke out on the 
face, and in that case, sufferers invariably sought the seclusion of a 
hospital. The soil on which we were encamped was a dark clay, which 
after a slight shower had a tendency to stick to the boots with most 
unpleasant results. One afternoon, a terrific thunderstorm broke 
over the camp, transforming it in a few minutes into a perfect 
quagmire, the water invaded the tents, and for the rest of the night 
we roosted on top of our sodden blankets, grabbing odds and ends of 
our gear that were floating around in the fetid mess. Next morning 
when we shifted to a new ground, the effluvium that arose from our 
old camping place was simply appalling, and, there can be no 
question, was the cause of several deaths from enteric which occurred 
here. The one redeeming feature about Colenso was the river, 
which here was a fine broad stream, over one hundred yards wide, 
with a fine sandy bottom, so that allday long, crowds of men were to be 
seen bathing, for Colenso at this time was an important depot, and 
there were several regiments stationed here. Beyond quarter guard 
there were no camp duties, and time commenced to hang heavily,so that 
to pass the day gambling became rife. Towards the river, there was 
a dense belt of trees, which became the favourite haunting ground of 
the gamblers. There were to be found gambling games to suit all, 
roulette, under and over, crown and anchor, commonly called mud- 
hook, faro, and various other mysterious devices not dignified by a 
name, but all tending, if patronised, to empty the pockets of the unwary. 
When night came on, candles were produced, and the effect of the 
innumerable lights among the trees, produced quite a fairy-like 
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effect, only spoilt by the raucous voice of some individual pathetically 
beseeching passers-by to patronize his board, if they in any way 
were in want of the price of their Sunday dinner. It would 
surprise a good many people if they were told of the amount 
of money that passed over these boards; ten and twenty pounds on a 
single card were of quite common occurrence, and the writer has seen 
as much as forty pounds put down by an individual, on the turn of 
the dice. To their credit, there is this to be said, that not once 
was there a serious dispute over gambling, for the men either lost or 
won their money in a most stoical spirit, and during the whole 
campaign there was not a single fight over a gambling dispute. As 
there were no fatigues worth mentioning, Colonel Nash used to have 
the battalion out every morning for a route march, extending over 
three hours and including a circuit of the historic Hlangwani. 
Many parties were made up for the purpose of exploring the battle- 
field of Pieters, and the amount of old scrap iron that was brought 
back as relics would have made an ordinary marine store dealer 
turn green with envy. However, it was not long before their 
enthusiasm in this respect died away, and a few hours on the march 
invariably had the effect of causing the most hardened relic seeker to 
lighten his haversack and deposit his useless burden by the wayside. 
Towards the middle of April, just as matters had begun to assume a 
monotonous aspect, news came to hand that the army in Natal was 
to be once more set going and that a general move forward was on 
the tapis. It was on April 12th, just as we had returned from a long 
and tiring route march, that Colonel Nash received orders to strike 
tents and march back to Greytown for the purpose of joining Brigadier- 
General Bethune’s command, who had received orders to operate on 
the extreme right of the army on the borders of Zululand. The 
order was received at nine o’clock, and from that time until one all 
hands were busy striking tents and loading wagons. Hverything was 
completed early in the afternoon and the word forward given. Our 
route lay to the left of the line, and within three hours from leaving 
‘Colenso we descended from the bleak plateau on which we had been 
encamped into an extremely pretty but rough country, thickly over- 
grown with thorn trees. On account of our long stay at Colenso 
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many had become quite soft and unfit for heavy marching, and as a 
consequence the column began to tail considerably even at this early 
date. There was no waiting for stragglers, however, and the column 
pushed steadily forward, arriving at Weenen long after sunset, our 
camping place being just outside the village. Picquets were at once 
ordered out and the remainder, after cooking a hasty supper, 
retired early. Weenen is a picturesque little village lying at the foot 
of a high mountain, and is situated on the banks of the Bushman’s 
river, a fine rushing stream. Our stay here was of the briefest, and 
at the first streaks of dawn we were once more on the move. The 
second day’s march was terribly arduous, the hills were endless and 
steep, and the delays caused by the sticking of the wagons were 
exasperating, for just as everyone had got into a long swinging gait 
the word halt was sure to be passed down the line, and for the next. 
ten minutes or so nothing was done except to wait by the roadside, 
getting one’s limbs chilled and cramped. The dust proved also a 
source of discomfort and annoyance, for it lay inches deep everywhere, 
enveloping all in a dense impalpable cloud, blinding the eyes and 
causing an intense irritation to the throat. As the afternoon waned, 
a thunderstorm was observed coming up with remarkable rapidity, 
and caught us just as we were crossing the Mooiriver. Fortunately, 
there proved to be plenty of dry cacti around, and within a few 
minutes blazing camp fires could be seen dotted around the veldt 
as the weary men prepared their evening meal. There is nothing 
like a twenty mile march over rough country with forty-five pounds 
weight on one’s back as a panacea for a good night’s rest; you feel as. 
if you could sleep on a horse rail, and those who were ordered out on 
picquet looked on their more fortunate comrades with envious eyes. 
The third day’s march proved far less irksome, for all had settled down 
to their work, and the miles were reeled off with refreshing regularity, 
so that by the end of the day we managed to get within eight miles of 
Greytown, the remaining distance being covered in three hours, 
The distance from Colenso to Greytown is seventy-six miles, and 
we had traversed it in three and a half days, which, considering the 
broken nature of the country, was a distinctly creditable performance. 
Colonel Bethune met us here and informed us that in view of the 
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smart way we had performed the journey, he would allow us the free 
run of the village for two days. This announcement was received 
with enthusiasm, and as it was supplemented by the grant of half a 
month’s pay there was general rejoicing. Greytown, as Natal 
villages go, is a fair size, and is the capital of Umvoti County. It is 
situated at the foot of a high mountain, and boasts of some 
magnificent gum trees. The inhabitants are largely composed of 
Dutch, and viewed our advent with ill-disguised rancour. This, 
however, was of little moment, and the various store and hotel keepers 
had little cause to grumble at the custom they received. From early 
morning until late at night, they were hard at work in their attempt 
to satisfy the clamouring crowds who thronged their premises, and 
it can safely be said that never since Greytown was a village have 
they enjoyed such a boom in business, for during our two days 
stay we managed to disburse between four and five thousand pounds. 
Despite the fact that all could obtain unlimited drink nothing more 
serious occurred than sore and swollen heads, and the march to 
Botha’s farm, at the end of our leave, some eight miles distance, 
proved a very irksome operation to those who had shewn misplaced 
confidence in their power of absorption of strong drinks. It was at 
this farm that we met Bethune’s Mounted Infantry, with whom we 
were going to co-operate. The camping ground was far better than 
those round Colenso, and during our month’s stay here waiting orders, 
we passed a very good time. Those men who had been found wanting 
on the march were medically examined, and several received their dis- 
charge, which, in view of the hard work in front of us, was the best thing 
that could be done. One morning a report was circulated that Lord 
Brassey would visit the camp, and for his especial behoof, a sham fight 
was arranged on a somewhat elaborate scale, and for the next two or 
three days the battalion was hard at work storming kopjes, and 
laying ambushes for an imaginary enemy. The review, however 
never came off, for Lord Brassey found it impossible to spare the time 
to come out, thus missing what would, no doubt, have proved an 
undoubted treat to his Lordship. Colonel Bethune always treated 
his men liberally in the matter of beer, and between twelve and one 
there was an issue of as much as each individual cared to pay for. 
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All he stipulated was that if anyone was found drunk he would be 
very severely dealt with. This arrangement was very much appre+ 
ciated by the men, and between twelve and one a constant procession 
of our men could be seen passing backwards and forwards between 
the two camps. The privilege of unlimited beer was such an 
unwonted concession that it was taken advantage of to the full, but. 
those who overstepped the bounds of sobriety had sense enough not 
to make themselves obtrusive, and there was an entire absence of 
serious crime. Our daily marches round the neighbouring hills was 
having the effect of gradually hardening all, and making them fit to 
undergo the heavy work and short rations that was to be our lot 
during the next three weeks. The weather now began to grow dis- 
tinctly chilly, especially towards early morning, and at dusk, and 
there were signs on every hand that winter was rapidly approaching. 
It was towards the close of April that a mounted orderly dashed up. 
bearing orders that the battalion was instantly to strike camp, and 
make for the Tugela Heights, some sixteen miles distant. Within an 
hour of receiving the orders the regiment was under weigh. The 
dust lay inches deep all over the road, and rose in suffocating clouds, 
covering all with a fine impalpable powder. To make matters worse,. 
our road lay uphill all the way, with a heavy wind dead against us,. 
and until we had got into our usual stride, proved very fatiguing so: 
much so in the case of “Slim Jim,” that when he was fortunate: 
enough to meet a small Dutch boy, he generously handed him 
bis bandolier and bayonet to carry, also promising the lad that when 
no one was looking he would allow him to earry his rifle. Hour 
after hour we trudged steadily on, until we eventually arrived at the. 
summit of what was known as the Tugela Heights, from whence a. 
magnificent view of the surrounding country could be obtained, the 
Tugela could be seen winding in and out among the hills, like a silver: 
ribbon. If the ascent had been long and tedious, the descent was 
rapid, and it was not long before we arrived at the banks of the river, 
which here was a broad and rapid stream, more than a hundred 
yards wide. Our only means of transport was a pontoon, and it took 
many tedious hours before the battalion, with all its transport, was. 
safely on the other side. Our advance was slow and cautious, for: 
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large bodies of the enemy were reported in the neighbourhood, and, 
as the country was rocky and broken, there was every opportunity 
for the Boers to lay an ambush. A body of horsemen, known as the 
Umvoti Mounted Rifles, rode just in front of the column. This 
squadron was recruited exclusively from among the farmers of 
Umvoti County, and included among its ranks, a number of German 
farmers and loyal Dutchmen, who knew every inch of the country, 
and whose services in this respect were invaluable. We encamped 
for the night about four miles from the village of Pomeroy, which was 
reported to be full of the enemy, and everyone lay down with the 
expectation of being hotly engaged on the morrow. I advisedly say 
‘‘lay down,” for owing to the intense cold, and our exposed situation, 
sleep was out of the question. When we left Botha’s, Colonel Nash, 
to lighten his transport, had decided to leave as much of the heavier 
baggage behind as possible, consequently, the men were only 
allowed one blanket and a greatcoat apiece, Winter was rapidly 
approaching, and the cold at nights became intense, rendering sleep 
out of the question, many of the men preferring to walk about 
all night, as being preferable to lying on the frozen ground. General 
Buller, in his great march, which ended in the Boers being finally 
driven out of Natal, kept his troops hard at it, the infantry marching 
on an average nearly eighteen miles a day, though sometimes we 
covered over twenty-four miles in the course of the day. Such 
necessaries as blankets were cut down to the smallest possible 
dimensions, and great reductions were also observable in the food 
supply, each man being strictly limited to his four biscuits, and one 
pound tin of bully every day. The appetite engendered by a 
march of this description can be imagined, it certainly cannot be 
described ; and the duties of the tent orderly became more onerous 
than ever. The quartermaster issued all rations in bulk to each 
company early in the morning, and these were subsequently sub- 
divided among the individual tents, the orderly for the day being 
made responsible. When all the members of the tent had fore- 
gathered, the division of the food supply was commenced, an event 
far more momentous to those immediately concerned than the 
gravest political issues. First the biscuits were given out; if these 
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were unbroken there was very little trouble, because each man was 
only entitled to four of the hard discs, but this unfortunately was rarely 
the case, and every man jealously watched his little heap, and if he 
thought his neighbour had received more than his portion, be it ever 
so minute, he was up in arms in an instant, working himself almost 
into an apoplectic fit with rage, until a few grains of biscuit brought 
his heap into a level with the others. The meat question was easily 
solved, for it was only necessary to hand a two-pound tin between 
two men; but there was again a difficulty over the tea, sugar, and 
coffee distribution. The total amount of each article was deposited 
on a waterproof sheet, and the orderly, armed with a spoon, 
proceeded to sub-divide it into fifteen little heaps, or as many more as 
his mess contained. This, considering the very small quantity he 
had to deal with, was an exceedingly delicate operation, and to 
be brought to a really satisfactory termination, required assayer’s 
scales. These, however, not being procurable, all that was left to the 
unfortunate orderly, was to trust to the delicacy of his hand and eye 
in apportioning these rations. The heaps were first of all roughly 
sketched out, as it were, and in this state bore as much resemblance 
to the finished article, as the first sketches of a painter do to his com- 
pleted picture. When this stage of the proceedings was terminated, 
the orderly cast his eye critically over the waterproof sheet, and 
assisted by the remarks of the onlookers, which, by the way, are freely 
given, proceeds to either thin down or add to the various heaps as 
the case might be. When human ingenuity and patience had been 
entirely exhausted, each man scoops up his portion, carefully scraping 
the sheet so that not a single grain escapes him, and deposits it in 
the corner of his handkerchief, and goes on his way grumbling, for it 
may here be remarked that the tent orderly is as yet unborn who can 
completely satisfy the members of his mess on the march. If, 
however, the difficulty in the distribution of the daily rations appears 
to assume formidable dimensions to the casual onlooker, it is as 
nothing when compared to that connected with the rum issue. This 
ration is given twice a week, and like the remainder of the 
rations, each company draws it in bulk, and it is then divided 
among the various tents. To each man is apportioned half a gill, 
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and as the means of dividing it are of the most elementary kind, 
there is always a difficulty. At some appointed spot the orderly 
presides over the canteenful of rum, with the members of the mess 
seated all round him in solemn conclave, bearing all manner of 
strange receptacles to contain their homeopathic doses of spirits. 
With a spoon he carefully ladles out the precious fluid, somewhat 
after the manner of the late Mrs. Squeers, but, be it remarked, in less 
liberal quantities than that estimable lady was wont to bestow on 
her pupils, Occasionally there would be a teetotaler in a mess, and 
his rum ration commanded anything between half-a-crown and five 
shillings. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


yee country we were operating in had been overrun with Boer 

commandoes, and the huge veldt fires they caused were nightly 
visible, as they rapidly fled before the advancing columns. When 
morning dawned, we marched into Pomeroy and found it deserted, 
and most of the houses completely wrecked. Pomeroy is one of 
those villages that always induces outsiders to speculate as to their 
raison détre. It consists of a court house, a tumble-down hotel, 
three or four stores, and possibly half-a-dozen other houses with 
a few sickly looking trees planted in what is dignified by the name 
of the main street. As the enemy had evacuated this township 
the preceding night, we were at once ordered to move on, and 
thus commenced that long stern chase which only ended when 
we finally drove the Boers across Laing’s Nek. As before remarked, 
though our transport had been cut down to the smallest possible 
limit, still what we had encumbered us considerably, and the 
Boers mounted on their small but hardy ponies and by living on the 
country were enabled to just keep ahead of us, try as we would to 
bring them to bay. At Helpmakaar it looked as if at length we 
would be enabled to get into rifle range, for the scouts had reported 
that large bodies of the enemy had taken up a strong position on a 
high range of hills just in front of us. Preparations were made 
for a night attack, and it was close on nine before the column got 
under weigh. It was pitch dark, and we had to carefully pick our 
way along the boulder strewn road. All lights were strictly 
prohibited, and as we crept upwards, nearer and nearer the summit, 
the excitement grew intense, for we momentarily expected a terrific 
fusillade from the enemy supposed to be in front of us. The battalion 
was now advancing in extended order, and we found ourselves in 
a deep donga with boulders in it like medium sized houses. 
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Clambering up and sliding down these obstacles on a cold winter’s 
night, encumbered in heavy marching order, is not exactly an 
exhilarating proceeding, especially when your nerves are strained 
to the utmost with the idea of hordes of Boers calmly awaiting your 
advance preparatory to greeting you with a well directed volley at 
close quarters. Our fears were ill-founded, however, and we arrived 
at the summit to find that the Boers had once more taken to their 
heels. The whole of the next day proved most exciting, for in the 
plain below, the columns of the retreating Boers were plainly 
visible, through the clouds of dust they raised; at times our 
vanguard got near enough to put a few shells into the ranks of the 
stragglers, but for the greater portion of the day the Boers managed 
to keep well out of range. The heavy marching, combined with 
poor food, together with want of sleep, began to tell seriously on all. 
Day after day the pursuit continued, and when after a miserable and 
comfortless night had been passed, the sound of the reveillé broke upon 
the ear, rousing us once more to our arduous task, it was with feelings 
of unmixed disgust that we donned our heavy gear, and after a 
hasty breakfast of bully beef and coffee, once more set out in search of 
the enemy. Towards midday, on account of our want of sleep over 
night, an irresistible desire overcame all to lie down by the side of 
the road and obtain the much needed rest. After their retreat 
from Ladysmith, the Boers fell back on the Biggarsberg, labouring 
under the delusion that the British would make another frontal 
attack. Elaborate trenches were dug and their huge guns hauled up 
into positions which commanded the whole of the Sunday River 
plains. However, frontal attacks were things of the past, and the 
huge flanking movement made by Brigadier-General Bethune, took 
them considerably by surprise, and they found themselves in danger 
of being surrounded. To save themselves, they fled precipitately, 
and as our scouts entered Dundee their rearguard passed out at the 
opposite end of the town. We found Dundee practically intact as 
far as the houses were concerned, though the enemy had played 
havoc with the furniture, which was lying about in every direction 
exposed to the weather ; they seemed to have made a special point of 
destroying pianos, of which quite a number could be seen lying about. 
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There’ was a slight halt made here in our advance, and many took 
advantage of it to buy a few luxuries to which we had been strangers. 
for some weeks, the field force canteens following closely in the 
wake of the troops, and proving a perfect godsend to the famished 
soldiers. During their retreat, the enemy made a practice of firing 
the grass, and the glare of these huge veldt fires at night proved 
exceedingly impressive, the heavens being of a deep red hue from 
the zenith to the horizon. Their picturesqueness, however, vanished 
during the day, and the dense smoke was of considerable importance 
to the Boers, enabling them to get their convoys safely away, which 
otherwise but for the friendly shelter afforded by the dense smoke 
would assuredly have fallen into our hands. At Dundee, we joined 
General Buller’s army, which had swept around the Eastern spurs of 
the Biggarsberg, thus rendering the Boer position one of extreme 
peril. At this time, Buller must have had under his command more 
than twenty thousand men, and was also well supplied with cavalry 
and artillery. This huge army was set in motion the day after we 
got into Dundee, and presented a magnificent and imposing spectacle 
as it spread itself over the Biggarsberg plains. Our advance was. 
well screened by scouts, who rode a mile or so ahead of the general 
army, and thus effectually guarded against an ambush. However, 
the Boers had no stomach to attempt to check the advance of the: 
British; and beyond a few trifling skirmishes with the more 
advanced of our scouts, retreated without firing a shot. They, 
however, carefully blew up every bridge and culvert they came 
across in the vain hope of delaying our progress, but their hopes in 
this respect were rudely dashed to the ground, for never for an 
instant was the column delayed, and on May 20th, entered into the: 
town of Newcastle, which we found to be in a deplorable condition. 
It had been the Boer headquarters ever since their first invasion of 
Natal, and during their occupation they had done a lot of 
unnecessary damage, tearing down doors and windows, and leaving 
the whole village in a state of abject desolation. The weather had 
been getting more and more severe, and the fate of those who 
had to lie out in the intensely cold and frosty weather warmed only 
with one blanket, was one of real torture. It was an absolute: 
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impossibility to keep any animal warmth in the body, and one’s feet 
and hands became like blocks of ice. The Imperial Light Infantry 
were the only battalion in the field who. were treated in this dis- 
graceful manner with regard to blankets, all other battalions having 
been served out with three blankets besides thick overcoats. 
and British warmers. Colonel Nash, to whom the men appealed 
to, to remedy this defect, disclaimed all responsibility in the matter, 
throwing the onus on the shoulders of his superior officer, Brigadier- 
General Bethune, whom he said would only allow him a certain 
number of wagons, thus sacrificing most of the wagons intended to 
carry our kit. To those, however, who were responsible for this 
shocking neglect, a heavy responsibility rests, for besides entailing 
terrible torture on all, it was the direct cause of several deaths from 
what was nothing more nor less than exposure to the weather, for it 
was not until two weeks later that the long looked for blankets came 
and put an end to our unnecessary suffering. Just after we left 
Dundee the world-famous Majuba came into sight faintly pencilled 
on the horizon, nearly seventy miles distant. Most had only seen 
the mountains depicted in books, but its well known shape was 
easily detected, sharply silhouetted as it was against the deep blue sky 
of an African winter. The rapid retreat of the Boers denoted only one 
thing, and that was the fact that they intended to make one last 
desperate stand beneath the shadow of a mountain which was looked 
upon with the utmost veneration by the whole of Boerdom, as being 
the height on whose slopes they had for ever destroyed the hated 
rule of the misguided Englishmen. Laing’s Nek, which is really a, 
spur of Majuba, as well as the heights of Ingogo, had all a strange 
significance to the mind of the simple farmer, who hoped once more 
to repeat, in this cockpit of South Africa, the victories which his 
immediate forebears had inflicted on the English more than twenty 
years previously. Armed with this firm belief he had been strength- 
ening the formidable hills, with which this portion of Natal was 
covered, with a network of trenches; he had hauled to the summit of 
Pogwani, the sister mountain to Majuba, being connected with the 
latter by Laing’s Nek, one of his famous hundred-pounders, with 
which he could sweep the country for twelve miles round. Along 
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the Nek he had dug a trench over four feet deep and five miles long, 
well provided with gunproof shelters. On Majuba itself he had 
several heavy pieces of ordnance, as well as a large number in 
favourable positions along the Nek. To man these defences there 
were over ten thousand well armed men under General Botha, all 
imbued with an overweening confidence in their ability to hurl back 
the advancing foe. On our side an intense longing pervaded all 
ranks to wipe out the stain that had for so many years been a blot 
on the escutcheon of England. Imbued with this spirit, all 
remembrances of former hardships seemed to vanish into thin air, 
and the idea that at length we would again have an opportunity of 
measuring our strength with the Boer, seemed to instil fresh life 
into all. It was on May 24th, the Queen’s birthday, that we 
encamped on the plateau overlooking the Ingogo river. Here on 
this bleak plain, and marked by a small obelisk, could be seen a 
grave, indicating the last resting place of a large number of General 
Pomeroy Colley’s ill-fated force who were defeated on this spot just 
prior to the crowning disaster at Majuba. From the monument a 
magnificent view of the surrounding country could be obtained; in 
the immediate foreground is the Ingogo valley with a rushing 
brawling stream coursing its way down the centre. There were 
also several comfortable homesteads to be seen, all embowered in 
extensive plantations, the houses, however, being irretrievably ruined, 
while above all towered the huge mass of Mount Prospect; half 
hidden by this mountain, and lying some three miles further back, is 
Majuba, its well defined slopes and clean cut summit clearly 
indicating its origin, for in the past ages it had been a volcano. 
Away to the right and more than ten miles distant from Ingogo is 
Pogwani, which, together with Majuba, stands like some giant 
sentinel at the entrance to the Transvaal. The emplacement erected 
by the Boers on this height could be distinctly seen by the naked 
eye, and it was not long before the enemy made their presence known 
by firing from this spot at our vanguard, who were at the foot of 
Mount Prospect. It was quite easy to follow the flight of the huge 
projectiles during their passage through the air, as there seemed to 
be a halo of smoke round the shells, which were all shrapnel, and 
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usually burst high up in the air. Early on the 25th the various 
columns were in motion, and the sight of the endless battalions of 
infantry, together with the clouds of cavalry and mounted infantry 
crossing the Ingogo river at several points, must have caused intense 
excitement in the breasts of our opponents, for our movements must 
have been plainly visible to them from their vantage points, and 
they must have known that the shock of conflict could now no longer 
be avoided, and that if they intended to make a stand at all this was 
the spot to make it. Their sharpshooters had withdrawn entirely 
from Natal soil and fallen back on the trenches that scored Majuba 
and Laing’s Nek, so that beyond the heavy boom of the hundred- 
pounder from Pogwani there was nothing to disturb our advance. 
On May 28th we had been assigned a position behind a huge 
spur of Mount Prospect, directly facing Majuba, and distant four 
thousand yards from Laing’s Nek, with a lot of broken country 
intervening. On the summit of the spur we were on, Buller 
had a battery of 4:7 guns posted, and it was not long before 
a fierce artillery duel was in progress, our gunners not only 
engaging the guns directly in front of them placed on the Nek, 
but now and again sending a well-directed shell towards Pogwani. 
from which point the enemy were busily employed in shelling us, 
though, as the range was more than five miles, with little effect. 
One of their shots, however, burst directly over a party of the King’s 
Royal Rifles, killing two and wounding three others. For the next 
two days we were hard at work carrying up ammunition for the 
guns, and found the task exceedingly arduous, the forty-five pound 
shells being awkward objects to handle, and it was as much as two 
men could do to carry them up the steep ridge. When Buller had 
made all necessary dispositions with regard to taking the Nek by 
storm, an order came from Lord Roberts to get a three days armis- 
tice, so as to enable our leaders to point out to the Dutch the 
hopelessness of making a stand. During our movement from Lady- 
smith Lord Roberts had been steadily driving the enemy in front of 
him, so that by the time we arrived at the Nek, he had already 
occupied Johannesburg, and was threatening the gates of Pretoria. 
Under these circumstances he deemed it best, to save further blood- 
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shed, to attempt to get Botha to surrender without further fighting. 
On June Ist the three days armistice came into operation, and it was 
possible to climb the ridge we were on, and gain a good view of the 
proceedings without being apprehensive of drawing the attention of 
the Boer gunners to our presence. The scene was a singularly 
interesting one. General Buller used to ride out every morning, 
accompanied by several staff officers, and an orderly bearing a huge 
white flag. As they rode slowly forward a party of Boers, also 
carrying a white flag, could be discerned cantering down the slopes. 
of Laing’s Nek; these were General Louis Botha and his staff. The 
trysting spot was a small level field, midway between Mount 
Prospect and Majuba, and here in full view of both armies the 
situation was discussed. The interview usually lasted a couple 
of hours, and appeared to be of a friendly nature. Botha stated 
that he could not possibly surrender until he had consulted the other 
Dutch leaders. Seeing, however, that they were widely scattered, and 
without telegraphic communication this was a manifest impossi-. 
bility, and after the first interview, all felt convinced that hostilities 
would be recommenced at the conclusion of the armistice, and 
so consequently there was a resumption in the shell carrying fatigue. 
Day after day these fruitless negociations were carried on, enabling 
the combatants to strengthen their respective positions. On the last 
day of the truce Buller and Botha met for their final interview. It 
was very brief, and as Buller turned towards our lines again, every- 
one instinctively felt that the Boers had decided to oppose our entry 
into the Transvaal. We were not left long in doubt, for hardly had 
Buller returned into our lines when the big gun on Pogwani boomed 
defiance, and for the next hour or so made matters quite lively. The 
commissariat was situated nearly half-a-mile in our rear. To reach it 
one had to cross a level field, which was distinctly visible to those on 
Pogwani. The usual ration fatigue was returning to the battalion 
laden with meat, bread, etc., when a huge shell struck the ground 
barely fifty yards from them; fatigue men, as a rule, display the 
smallest amount of activity, but this party were different, for dropping 
their rations, they made for the nearest shelter at express speed, and 
it was some time before they gathered themselves together sufficiently 
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to collect their scattered burdens. The enemy had evidently not been 
idle during the truce, for they seemed to know our positions to a dot; 
in fact, they paid us so much attention that it was considered 
advisable to shift, for their shrapnel was bursting directly overhead, 
the bullets dropping all round us, fortunately without doing any 
serious damage. Orders were therefore at once given for the 
regiment to fall back into a more sheltered gorge, with which the 
mountain luckily abounded. MHastily collecting our kit we were 
fallen in and marched back towards Ingogo, until we eventually 
found ourselves in a ravine, completely screened from the enemy’s 
fire. While we were retiring our gunners kept up a brisk fire, to 
distract the attention of the Boer artillerists, so as to enable the 
infantry to obtain shelter without being harassed. Previous to our 
advance towards Laing’s Nek, Buller left a considerable force back at 
the Ingogo Heights to prevent any movement of the Boers from 
threatening our rear, by way of Botha’s Pass, in the same way as they 
did in the ’81 war, and thus cutting off communication with our base 
at Newcastle. Attached to this force were a couple of batteries 
which were kept by no means idle, for though the Boers did not 
anticipate any strong attack in this direction they kept a considerable 
body of men to prevent any flanking movement onour part. Though 
they did not actually threaten us, still numbers of the enemy showed 
themselves, and the thunder of our artillery from Ingogo was con- 
tinual. Botha was always under the impression that the main attack 
would be delivered direct on the Nek itself, with possibly a flank 
movement to the right of Pogwani; but as the sequel showed, 
the wily Boer General was for once completely outwitted, for Buller, 
though still continuing to threaten the Nek, did so only as a feint, 
and rapidly concentrated his forces for the purpose of forcing a 
passage through Botha’s Pass. This Pass forms one of several 
through which access is gained from Natal to the Orange River 
Colony over the Drakensberg. The Drakensberg at this point is not 
nearly so high as that portion of the range near Springfield, and con- 
sists of a number of rounded peaks and mountains of moderate 
heights. Through these the Pass winds for about ten miles, and in 
parts is exceedingly picturesque, a number of gorges leading into it 
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from the surrounding hills, all densely wooded. Through the Pass the 
Ingogo River finds its way, the pent up water forming innumerable 
cascades as it surges through its narrow channel. The Boers, taken 
completely by surprise, were unable to strengthen their positions by 
sangars, and rapidly fell back towards the inner recesses of the Pass. 
While this movement was in progress the Imperial Light Infantry 
were comfortably bivouacked in a ravine, and though the nights were 
intensely cold, accompanied by a dense fog, they did not feel its 
effects nearly so acutely as on the march, for two extra blankets had 
been served out. Down every gorge of Mount Prospect a sparkling 
rill of ice-cold water was to be found, the only drawback being the 
want of fuel, for which commodity long distances had to be traversed, 
When our men had obtained possession of the portals to the Pass, it 
was found impossible to make any further advance until assistance 
was obtained from artillery placed on one of the spurs of Mount 
Prospect, from which point it was possible to enfilade a great part of 
the Pass, and it was therefore decided to drag up a couple of five-inch 
guns to the top of the ridge, just above where we were encamped. 
The task of moving these monster pieces of ordnance in the 
broken and rocky country with which we were surrounded was no 
easy matter. Two teams of oxen were employed on each gun, 
making a total span of thirty-two, and they were laboriously dragged 
into the ravine we were in. From this spot to the summit of the 
ridge where it was destined to place them, was nearly a thousand 
feet, the slope in parts being almost precipitous, and the engineer in 
charge decided to place all four spans on to a gun, hauling them up 
one ata time. This was done, and the immense team of sixty-four 
oxen spread a long way up the mountain. On the word forward 
innumerable Kaffir drivers immediately commenced to assist by using 
great whips, and yelling themselves hoarse in their endeavours to get 
the oxen to move. But, as always occurs on these occasions, only 
one half of the team could be made to pull together, the remainder 
being worse than useless, for they either were not pulling, or if they 
did so it was in the opposite direction, with the result that it took 
more than two hours to get the gun half-way up the mountain, and 
this after infinite trouble had been taken, and to crown all, just as. 
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they were nearing the summit the chain broke off short, and the gun 
and carriage started to come down with a rush. A number of the 
battalion who were on the side of the mountain stood in 
imminent danger of being killed, as the gun dashed from side 
to side. Half-way down, however, the carriage struck a projecting 
rock, with the result that the gun and limber were hurled into 
the air, and the wheels of the carriage were splintered into a thousand 
infinitesimal pieces. The delay caused by this mishap was very 
annoying, for the advance from the direction of Ingogo was checked 
thereby, for until the guns were in their position nothing could be 
done. While a discussion was proceeding as to what was best to be 
done in this dilemma, Captain Pritchard, who had taken Colonel 
Nash’s place as Officer Commanding the battalion, the latter naving 
been invalided directly we came to Mount Prospect, came to the 
rescue and suggested that the services of the regiment be utilised in 
dragging up the remaining gun. After some deliberation this was. 
agreed to by the officer in charge, and two thick cables of rope were 
procured and fastened one on each end of the gun. More than six 
hundred men laid hold of these ropes and at a given signal started to 
haul. At the foot, the sides of the mountain were practically 
precipitous, and everyone anticipated there would be some difficulty 
in hauling the gun up almost vertically, but so easily did it come that. 
those in front thought they were paying out the slack, and within an 
hour from starting the gun was placed in position. In the meantime 
a fresh set of wheels was procured, and with the aid of a jack the 
remaining gun was placed on its new limber and hauled into its 
emplacement, and as afterwards proved these guns were found of 
great assistance in clearing the Pass of Boers, shelling their main 
laager and doing great execution. From where we were little could 
be seen of the actual fighting, though the constant crackle of musketry 
denoted that the British were encountering stern opposition. The 
brigades detailed for the duty of forcing a passage through the Pass. 
were the 10th and 11th, under the respective commands of Major- 
Generals Talbot Coke and Lane, together with the South African 
Light Horse and several batteries of artillery. Just at the entrance 
to the valley was a high conical peak known as Van Wyks Hill, and 
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on this were stationed numbers of Boer sharpshooters who opened 
fire on the 10th at a distance of between 1,500 to 1,800 yards without, 
however, checking our advance in the slightest. The South African 
Light Horse acted as scouts, and though subjected to an ever 
increasing fire, did not in the least waver in their advance. It was 
on the morning of June 4th that General Coke set his brigade in 
motion, and by night had gained the summit of a hill commanding 
the entire Pass. Just before night fall the Boers set the grass alight 
in the valley below, and the fire, assisted by a high wind, swept up 
the slopes of the mountains, enveloping the whole camp in a dense 
smoke, and eventually, despite our frantic efforts, sweeping through 
the camp itself and leaving a bare burnt patch for the troops to 
bivouac on. The advance of the British was delayed at Mount Wyk’s 
for nearly four days, and it was not until the 11th Brigade had seized 
Inkwelo, a spur of Mount Prospect, that the forward movement was 
continued, the Dutch steadily retiring without showing the obstinate 
courage they displayed during the earlier parts of the campaign. 
From our position on the summit of Inkwelo the sounds of the 
fighting became fainter and fainter until Allemans Nek was reached 
at the further end of the Pass. This was an extremely steep Nek and 
led directly on to Gans Vlei and thus into the Transvaal, at the rear 
of Volksrust. Here the Boers had dug trenches and erected 
innumerable sangars, and had otherwise made a strong position 
almost impregnable; in fact, it was only here that they made a 
determined effort to stem the tide, but all without avail for the 
Middlesex and Dorsets proved irresistible and brushed the enemy 
aside by a magnificent charge, though the effort cost a considerable 
number of lives. The Boers lost heavily in both killed, wounded 
and prisoners in this engagement, and at once fled back towards 
Standerton. The effect of this briliant turning movement had the 
effect of rendering their position at Laing’s Nek untenable, and those 
who had remained there in the hope that the British would commit 
the same error they did at Colenso, must have been bitterly dis- 
appointed, and they had to beat a hasty retreat towards Wakkerstroom, 
for their retreat towards Standerton had been cut off by the British 
seizing the railway between that place and Standerton. It was on 
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June 10th that our scouts brought the information that the Nek had 
been evacuated, and on receipt of this welcome information, Buller 
ordered the transport to move forward. The guns on Inkwelo having 
performed their task were taken down in the same way as they were 
brought up, with the exception that instead of hauling they were held 
back. The task was rapidly and successfully accomplished, much to 
the satisfaction of the Engineer, who thanked the regiment for their 
valuable services in this respect, and ordered an extra tot of rum all 
round, an act that was greatly appreciated. 


CHAPTER IX. 


| senaces we had gained possession of the Nek the battalion did 

not shift for three weeks, but were kept bivouacked on the 
hills round Mount Prospect. It was surprising, considering the 
severity of the weather, that there was not more sickness, for we were 
entirely without tents and slept around in any nook where our fancy 
took us. The sounds of war had entirely died away, the Boers having 
shifted all their guns including the one hundred pounder from 
Pogwani, and all we had to do was to watch the endless procession of 
ammunition and food supply wagons passing over the Nek towards 
Volksrust. The railway track just about here is intersected by 
numberless streams and ravines, and the bridges and culverts over 
these had been carefully blown up by the Boers. The Natal 
Government Railway were, however, equal to the emergency, and 
day after day the puff of the engine could be heard approaching 
nearer and nearer. The work of erecting the temporary bridges was 
conducted with wonderful celerity by the Natal Government Railway, 
assisted by the Engineers, and by dint of working day and night they 
were enabled to get to the tunnel within two weeks of our passing over 
it. The tunnel had been found blown up at both ends, fortunately, 
however, with no very serious results, and the line was speedily cleared 
of all the fallen rubbish. We had been moved from Mount Prospect 
into the side of the road itself, and found the change by no means 
pleasant, for the weather being dry and windy the dust caused by the 
endless procession of wagons and cavalry covered everything with 
a coating of red greasy dust, and it was no unwelcome order that we 
received to shift our quarters and march into the Nek. We made 
short work of the march into the Transvaal, and camped almost 
directly over the tunnel itself, and had the satisfaction of seeing the 
first train run through it. Majuba, however, towered above the Nek 
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to a height of nearly fifteen hundred feet, and several of the more 
energetic climbed up its steep and stony sides for the purpose of 
visiting the place where Colley and the men of the 58th fell, on that 
ill-fated day of February 27th, 1881. The graves were found to be 
greatly in want of repair, the iron railings having rusted away, and it 
was with difficulty that we discovered where Colley fell, the spot being 
only marked by a stone with the inscription, ‘‘General Colley fell here.” 
The trench on Laing’s Nek, which the Boers had prepared for our 
reception, also proved of perennialinterest. This was found to extend 
for miles, and was more than four feet deep with all the soil excavated 
from it and placed at the back of the trench instead of, as we have it, 
in front. There were signs all round that this spot had been a 
favourite camping ground for large bodies of the enemy, the grass 
was trampled down all round, and up a donga near the rim, situated 
on the extreme summit, there were numerous dug outs, not only for 
men, but also for horses, which gave evidence of a prolonged stay. 
While camped here cavalry kept moving forward, especially noticeable 
being that splendid body of horsemen raised by Lord Strathcona in 
Canada, every man in which stood six feet and over, and were broad 
in proportion. This was the first time this gallant corps had had an 
opportunity of proving their worth, and their record during Buller’s 
march towards Komati Poort was one of which any regiment could be 
proud of, several Victoria Crosses falling to their share. Another 
delay took place here, and it was most irritating to watch battalion 
after battalion give us the go-by, while we remained inactive. The 
British, on entering Volksrust, had found quite a number of the 
Netherland Railway Officials quietly awaiting their approach, most 
of them being under the impression that they would be retained in 
office under the new régime, and their astonishment when they 
received their congé was great. They were given a day’s grace to 
pack up their belongings, and a special train was chartered to take 
them up to Pretoria. As the engine steamed out, they stood on the 
platforms of the carriages, and gave vent to their feelings by lustily 
singing the Volkslied. The day the battalion received orders to 
strike tents, preparatory to marching into Volksrust, was one of 
great rejoicing, for everyone anticipated that the goal of their 
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ambition—Johannesburg—was in sight. The distance between Laing’s 
Nek and Volksrust was nearly nine miles, but under the influence of 
the idea that we were well on our way to the Rand, all were in high 
spirits, and stepped bravely forward, covering the distance in a little 
over two hours. On our way we passed Charlestown, which was 
found to be completely deserted, and the majority of the houses 
wrecked. Since Charlestown has ceased to be the terminus of 
the Natal Railway it has practically sunk into oblivion, being mainly 
inhabited by Arab storekeepers. There is not a decent house to be 
found in the village, all being constructed with that most hideous of 
all building material—corrugated iron; not a single tree has been 
planted, nothing in fact to relieve the eye. South Africa can boast of 
miserable and woebegone villages, but Charlestown is pre-eminent in 
this respect. The boundary line between the Transvaal and Natal is 
midway between Charlestown and Volksrust, about two and three 
quarter miles from either village. The exact line of demarcation is 
the centre span of the railway bridge which spans the Coldstream, a 
rivulet rising among the hills at the back of Majuba. On the 
Transvaal side of the boundary there is a Custom house, owned by 
the late Government of the Republic, and as we passed this signifi- 
cant landmark, the regiment unburdened itself of a mighty yell. 
Volksrust was found to be full of our troops, their tents being visible 
all round, and all day long the usually quiet streets and squares of 
this border town resounded with the clash and pomp of arms. All 
the surrounding hills had their complement of soldiers, and every- 
where you cast your eyes the white tents of the British could be seen 
clinging to the steep sides of the mountains, while from all the higher 
peaks the brilliant flashing of the heliograph gave indications that 
our men had even already penetrated a long way into the Transvaal. 
Our first camping ground was in proximity to the railway station, 
and here we were employed in fortifying the railway embankment in 
case of an attack; later on the battalion was broken up, and the 
various Companies stationed on eminences immediately commanding 
the town, and about three to four miles distant. Volksrust is quite a 
young town, even from a South African standpoint, having been 
called into being by the completion of the Netherlands Railway 
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in 1894. It stands on a bleak plateau more than five thousand feet 
above the sea level, and from its peculiar position is assuredly the 
most uncomfortable, windy and coldest place to be found in 
South Africa. From its position the warm winds from Natal 
come into contact with the cold cutting blizzards that sweep 
over the bleak plateaux of this portion of the Transvaal; this 
having the effect of producing a cyclone during most of the summer 
months, while in the winter the hot air from the plains of Natal 
meeting the air from the colder region, envelopes the country-side in a 
thick impenetrable mist of ice cold vapour. The Company to which 
I was attached were ordered to do outpost duty, close to a farm 
owned by that celebrated South African race-horse owner, Mr. F. W: 
Murray. This farm was situated nearly midway between Volksrust 
and Charlestown, and as usual with the farms belonging to English- 
men, had been wantonly wrecked. Our duty here consisted of 
digging trenches all day, and doing sentry-go all night. On account 
of the intense cold this was found to be an exceedingly unpleasant 
performance, for despite the extra blankets, we found it impossible to 
maintain even a moderate degree of warmth when lying out in the 
open. Our camp was almost directly behind Majuba, and about 
three miles distant from that peak there were several ranges of moun- 
tains intersecting the country in this direction, the principal range 
being known as the Versamelberg, which was known to be infested 
with the enemy, consequently it was found necessary to keep a very 
strict look out to prevent being surprised. Every night the pickets were 
fallenin and marched to their respective posts. Hach picket consisted 
of three men, with a non-com, in charge. There were four posts to be 
found, and to see that the men were doing their duty an officer used 
to visit them once or twice during the night. Most people would have 
imagined that for a picket to have been of any use, its whereabouts 
should be carefully concealed from the enemy, but the officer in our 
Company who had this important duty to perform of visiting the 
pickets thought otherwise, and sallied out on his errand with a 
lantern, the light from which could have been seen miles round. 
Even armed with this light he not infrequently lost his way. One 
particularly dark and foggy night, as he was making his usual 
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round, he missed his road, and went blundering down dongas and 
over boulders, the picket he was looking for, in the meantime, 
thoroughly enjoying his discomfiture as they watched his light bobbing 
up and down like some will-o’-the-wisp. Eventually he accidentally 
stumbled on the right road, and finally tumbled over a miniature 
precipice, at the foot of which the sentry was keeping a look-out, over- 
turning and completely knocking the wind out of that unfortunate in- 
dividual. ‘Is that you, sentry ?” he blandly remarked, as the person 
referred to picked himself out of the dirt and tried to collect his 
scattered senses, for the officer in question was no light weight. He 
thereupon proceeded to unburden himself with regard to the duties 
of a sentry, viz., to keep well out of sight, and not let his where- 
abouts be known. On the sentry suggesting that possibly the 
lantern might give the Boers some indication of the position of the 
picket, this brilliant ornament to His Majesty’s forces was flabber- 
gasted, and turned ruefully away towards his tent without offering 
any further advice as to the ‘“ duties of a sentry.’ As Colonel Nash 
had been invalided on account of sickness, the battalion had been 
practically without a leader for a month; this was remedied here, 
however, by the appointment of Major Currie, of the Devons, who 
was appointed with the local rank of Lieut.-Colonel. General 
Buller had for some time past been concentrating his forces both at 
Volksrust and Sandspruit for the purpose of sweeping the country 
to the north of the Natal-Johannesburg line, and joining hands with 
Lord Roberts’ army who, with Pretoria as their base, had set out on 
their march along the Delagoa Bay line towards Komati Poort. It 
was the fervent hope of all that we would be allowed to join in this 
great movement, and our disappointment was great when information 
was brought us that we were going to be left behind for the purpose 
of guarding Volksrust. When Buller had set his army in motion 
towards Wakkerstroom the several companies were withdrawn from 
the more outlying stations and posted in positions that more closely 
invested the town. It was our lot to hold a height nearly two miles 
from the Market Square, rejoicing in the singularly inappropriate 
name of Green Hill, and for the next four weeks were employed in 
erecting sangars, digging trenches, and doing outpost duty. On 
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outpost duty our principal aim was to examine the passes of those 
Dutchmen who had surrendered and wished to get into the village. 
‘These men usually brought with them a miscellaneous collection of 
old rifles, which they deposited with the Provost-Marshal as their 
surrendered weapons of defence. It would be impossible to con- 
ceive a more useless collection of rubbish that was handed in as 
rifles; most of them were muzzle-loaders, with bores of sufficient 
diameter to insert a half-crown, the wood-work rotten, and the 
mechanism wholly destroyed through rust. These were gravely 
accepted as proving the pacific intentions of their owners, who on 
handing them in were given passes to roam around the country at 
their sweet will. During our stay here scarcely half-a-dozen rifles of 
modern manufacture were produced, the remainder, many hundreds 
in number, being only fit for a museum of antiquities. Though the 
Boers had been driven out of Volksrust practically without a shot 
being fired, they still hung around the neighbourhood, and the distant 
boom of our guns at Sandspruit, ten miles distant, was of daily 
occurrence. One night an intense glare in the direction of 
Standerton betokened something unusual; this we afterwards 
found out was caused by the ignition by the Boer railway officials 
of a huge stack of sleepers at Standerton, valued at £20,000, 
and which had been fired to prevent them falling into the hands of 
Buller’s army, which was now rapidly approaching the Vaal. 
Disappointed in not being allowed to join Buller in the march north- 
wards, we all hoped that our destination would be Johannesburg, 
from which town nearly all the men of the Imperial Light Infantry 
were drawn, and when one morning towards the end of July, orders 
‘were received that the battalion was to entrain for the purpose 
‘of falling back on Newcastle, curses were both loud and deep. 
‘This retrograde movement sounded the death knell of the battalion 
as a fighting unit, and it was with heavy hearts that we turned our 
backs on the Transvaal, and once more re-entered Natal. We 
-detrained at Ingogo, and for a week bivouacked at various points 
along the Ingogo Heights, eventually falling back on Newcastle 
for the purpose of garrisoning the forts round the town. On 
August 138th, the Companies were relieved, and entrained at 
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detraining at the wayside station of Ingagane. It now dawned 
on us that we were destined to do duty on the lines of communi- 
cation, and here for nearly a year the headquarters of the Regiment: 
were stationed. Ingagane is one of those stations which are 
so numerous on the Natal Railway, and for which it would be 
difficult to assign a reason for its existence. Placed at the foot of a, 
low stony kopje, there is not a single house to be seen for miles. 
round, and what kind of a traffic they do here in ordinary peace 
times is an enigma. On detraining, we were marched to the summit. 
of a low hill, and found our proposed camping ground ornamented 
with numberless little stone forts and sangars, for it had been a 
favourite camping ground during Buller’s advance. We had hardly 
piled rifles preparatory to pitching tents, when a strong breeze: 
began to blow, accompanied by clouds of dust. As the day wore the 
wind increased in intensity, until the idea of putting the tents up 
became a practical impossibility. The cooks who had started their 
fires soon found themselves in a dilemma, for the hurricane 
promptly blew their fires and firewood all over the country, thus 
putting all cooking out of the question, and all sought refuge under 
the nearest sangar. It was hoped that the wind would die away 
during the night, but our hopes were not destined to bear fruit, for it 
increased to such an extent that it was positively dangerous to put. 
one’s head out of the blankets, on account of the flying pebbles with 
which the air was full, and which were the cause of several nasty 
gashes. | When dawn broke, the storm still continued to rage with 
greater fury than ever, and it was not for three days that we were 
enabled to crawl out from our improvised shelters behind rocks, and 
put an end to our miserable plight. This great storm, which 
swept the whole of Natal, was the worst that had been 
experienced during the memory of man and the lot of those 
who had to face it without any shelter at all was unpleasant 
in the extreme. Our duty here consisted in garrisoning 
the various little forts that dotted the countryside in this neighbour- 
hood, and preventing a flank movement on the part of the Boers 
from getting between Newcastle and Dundee. We also had to 
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patrol the line between Ingagane and Alcocks Spruit, a distance of 
fourteen miles there and back. Six men used to set out on this 
patrol shortly after eight o’clock in the evening, carefully scanning 
the rails in case dynamite charges were placed under them. On a 
fine moonlight night this duty was not to be dreaded, but it was 
anything but pleasant on a dark rainy night, for there were several 
spruits to be crossed and a drop through meant a fall of between 
thirty or forty feet. Once only while we remained here did the tide 
of warfare surge in our neighbourhood, for a party of Boers on a 
cattle lifting raid came into contact with a couple of squadrons of 
Dragoons. It was close on ten o’clock one morning when the sound 
of rapid firing about two miles on our front attracted the attention of 
the lookouts. The battalion at once stood to arms, so as to be 
ready for action at a moment’s notice. The fight took place on a 
long low hill, and for a time the firing was very severe, the Boers 
having brought a Maxim-Nordenfeldt into play. The Dragoons 
were, however, equal to the occasion, and before twelve the Boers 
were in full retreat, being followed by several well-planted shells 
from a battery on Rooi Pynt. The only other time when there was 
a possibility of our getting into action was when a band of about 
eighty Boers, under the command of a Russian officer, made a dash 
across this portion of Natal, burning Dannhauser Station and two or 
three farmhouses in the course of their raid. They kept out of the 
way of all danger, however, and scaling one of the less frequented 
passes of the Drakensberg, passed into the Orange River Colony. 
This raid occurred in November, and from that date until the final 
disbandment of the battalion in July, 1901, there was nothing of 
importance to record, our duty consisting of keeping watch from one 
of the dreary little forts that surround Newcastle on every side, and 
which crowned every hill from which an extensive view of the 
country could be obtained. Existence in one of these places was 
about as exciting as a period in Pentonville, and far more uncomfort- 
able, and thus when the opportunity arose as many as possible took 
their discharge, over eighty joining the town police of Pretoria, while 
others joined corps in which the chances of obtaining more active 
employment were greater, so that in the beginning of 1901, the 
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Imperial Light Infantry was but a shadow of its former self. The 
Imperial Light Infantry has no cause to be ashamed of its record of 
work during this great campaign. It had been formed during the 
darkest hours of England’s misfortune, when the major portion of 
Natal was in the hands of the invaders, and took an active and 
prominent part in the relief of Ladysmith. Its death roll bears 
eloquent testimony to the severe nature of the work it did, being 
thirty-five killed, ninety-five wounded, fifty-two died of disease, and 
twenty-eight taken prisoners, or a total of two hundred and ten 
casualties. The majority of the men were drawn from Johannesburg, 
and, in conjunction with the Imperial Light Horse, Thorneycroft's 
and Bethune’s Mounted Infantry, showed that the once much despised 
Uitlander was quite equal to bearing his share of the burden. 
Though the battalion was disbanded in July, the old members were 
rapidly taken on by the other irregular corps still in the field, 
notably the Commander-in-Chief’s Bodyguard, Imperial Light Horse, 
Railway Pioneer Regiment, Prince of Wales’ Light Horse, and 
others, that scoured the country in search of fleeing Boers. 


